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EDITOR'S NOTE 


7.We are extremely happy to note that we have been able to 

publish this fifth volume of the Journal of the Department of Pali 
in 1990. It presents articles not only on various aspects of Buddhism 
but also on other allied subjects. We are thankful to our scholars 
who by the valuable contributions and patronage have been 
encouraging us in various ways for the publication of our 
Departmental Journal. We always remember their helpful 
co-operation and we hope that they will co-operate us for the next 
issues also, 


Tt is to be noted here that the Departmental Committee in Pali 
of this University has unanimously resolved to dedicate this volume 
in memory of Late Professor Beni Madhab ` Barua. i 


An 
-+ 


PROFESSOR BENIMADHAB BARUA—A SKETCH OF 
HIS LIFE AND WORKS 


— Devaprasad Guha 


The day was December 31 of 1888. The atmosphere was rather 
quiet at Pahartali-Mahamuni, a twin-village under the police station 
Rauzan in the district of Chittagong of the then Bengal (since in 
Bangladesh). A sudden concerted joyous cry of female voice, how- 
ever, created a ruffle. The sound centred at the house of Rajchandra 
Talukdar, fondly addressed as Kavirāj, who used to practise in indi- 
genous medicine as an occupation and not as a profession. The 
womenfolk in the neighbourhood were all in ears, aware as they 
were that his spouse Dhaneswari was expecting her first baby, They 
left their chores, rushed to the residence of Rajchandra, and were 
told to their delight that the child born was a male one. The post- 
natal rites were performed in a modest way, and the assembled 
ladies entertained in the traditional way befitting a family of limited 
means with betel leaves and areca nuts. No pomp or grandeur was 
there. The family could ill afford it, for reasons financial. Hardly, 
however, the people did then imagine that the new-born one, when 
grown up, would be acclaimed as a luminary in the academic firma- 
ment, one for whom not only his kith and kin but his countrymen 
too would have reasons to feel proud. 


The family happened to be Buddhist by faith, following the 
Theravada creed. But, in naming his son, Rajchandra chose Beni- 
madhab, an appellation of the Hindu deity Visnu. This indicated 
his catholicity, a trait which his son inherited, and-in turn found 
as well in the’ latter's children. Then again, the word Talukdar 
indicates that the family possessed considerable landed property 
once, and hence the title. When he grew up, Benimadhab realised 
that it would be a mere mockery to stick to title since the family 
then possessed very little of the erstwhile property. So, to the 


chagrin of his own people, he shunned it once for all, and fell back 
to Barua, the traditional surname of the Chittagong Buddhists. 


Since boyhood Benimadhab, the eldest amongst five brothers 
and'even number of sisters, had to face odds time and again, and 
that due to the poor circumstances in which he was born. Atan 
early age he was admitted on a free-studentship to the model school 
of his own village, and passed the middle school examination in 
1902. That very year his uncle Dhananjay Talukdar took him to 
the district town and admitted him to the Chittagong Government 
School. He passed the Entrance Examination in 1906, with Pali as 
one of the subjects of study. He secured a special stipend to pursue 
the First Arts course, and in 1908 got through the examination 
from the Chittagong Government College. At the college stage, 
U Dhammavamsa, a Bengali Buddhist monk who had his monastic 
initiation and academic training in Burma, taught him Pali. 


At the age of twenty, Benimadhab was married to Pankaja- 
sundari, the daughter of Dayadhan Barua of his own village. The 
lady eventually became the mother of three sons and eight daughters. 
On attaining age, quite a few of them have amply demonstrated 
their talent. 


...Now,-in coirse of his life in the Chittagong town, Benimadhab 
came in close contact with a number of erudite Buddhist monks, 
of whom Rev. Guņālaņkāra Mahāsthavir happened to be the most 
noteworthy. Through their learned discourses, these masterminds 
were able to create in him genuine interest and respectful regard for 
Pali language and literature. This seems to explain why the young 
man decided to study the Honours course in Pali. Difficulties, how- 
ever, continued to trail. The college at Chittagong was yet to be 
affiliated to the course. Besides, quite suddenly his uncle, who had 
been looking after him since 1902, passed away leaving everyone in 
doubt as to the very continuance of his study, By this time, how- 
ever, Rajchandra became more or less convinced about the academic 
ability of his son. This prompted him to take some bold steps. 
Forthwith he stopped the education of his second son Kanailal, and 
sent him to Burma with an employment and asked him to send 
money regularly so that his elder's education could continue uns 
impeded: Kanailal followed his father's instruction to the word, 
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and continued to remit money regularly till Benimadhab took his 
M.A. degree. On his part, being so advised by the well-wishers and 
kindly disposed monks, Rajchandra sent his son to Calcutta and got 
him admitted to the General Assembly's Institution (rechristened 
as the Scottish Church College) to study the Honours course in 
Pali. 


The Institution, bowever, was not affiliated to teach the course. 
The Presidency College was. In fact, it was then the only institu- 
tion in the province permitted to teach the Honours course in the 
subject. Necessarily, Benimadhab had to secure special permission 
to study the course in that college. The only other student in the 
Honours class was Sailendranath Mitra who, later in life, came to 
be reckoned as a profound scholar of Pali language and literature. 
To start with, they had but one teacher for the course. He was 
Mahāmahopādhyāy Satishchandra Vidyabhushan, the Professor and 
Head of the Department of Sanskrit and Paliin the college. Quite 
some time later, Mr. Nilmani Chakravarti joined the department as 
a Lecturer. Noticing that the two were very eager to learn, the 
teachers taught them with zeal. As a result, both Barua and Mitra 
developed fond regard for Pali which stood them in good stead later 
in life. š 


For reasons unavoidable, Benimadhab had to wait for a year to 
get His first degree. In 1911 he passed the B.A. Examination with 
Honours in Pali. Immediately after graduation, he was appointed 
Headmaster of the Mahamuni Anglo-Pali Institute in his village for 
a short term. Serving the institution with credit, he returned to 
Calcutta to study the Master degree course in Pali. It is to be 
noted that though provision for Post-Graduate teaching in Pali was 
first made as early as in 1907, a full-fledged department for the 
discipline was yet to be established. The students had to rely on 
part-time teachers alone. When Benimadhab enrolled himself for 
the course, the position remained virtually the same. As before, he 
was taught by only two teachers. One was his old mentor Prof. 
Vidyabhushana who by then was transferred to the Sanskrit College 
as its Principal. The other happened to be Mr. Rakhaldas Banerji, 
the eminent historian and archaeologist, who was then posted in the 
Indian Museum as the Superintendent of the Eastern Circle under 
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the Archaeolical Survey of India. Barua had to trek the distance 
between the two institutions to take lessons. Besides the prescribed 
texts in Pali and Sanskrit, Vidyabhushan initiated him into the 
study of Indian Philosophy with particular reference to Buddhist 
religion and philosophy. Banerji taught him ancient Indian history 
and archaeology with special smphasis on epigraphy. Thus, the life 
at the Post-Graduate stage m ght well be described as the formative 
period of his academic carser. From the comparatively limited 
sphere of Pali and early Euddhism Benimadhab moved, perhaps 
unconsciously, to the wider expanse of Indology. In 1913 he passed 
the M. A. Examination with a First Class, and was placed at the 
top. Thus was fulfilled his lcng-cherished desire. 


The period of his formal student life thus came to an end. And 
began a new chapter, one of onward march of long thirty-five years 
during which period he earned for him plenty of laurels of glory. 
While studying at Calcutta, Barua made it a point to visit regularly 
the Bauddha Dharmaükur Sabha, a religious establishment of 
Bengali Buddhists, of whick the chief then was Rev. Kripasaran 
Mahasthavir. The young Benimadhab used to meet him and listen 
to learned discourses delivered by him and other crudite monks. 
Pretty often he used to pat questions to them on points which 
appeared to him rather confvsing, eagerly seeking clarification. The 
enthusiasm in him and his eagerness to learn, besides his polite beha- 
viour, endeared him to all the resident monks. On their part, they 
foo became eager to stand by him as and when he needed their 
help. And came the opportunity. In 1912 the University of 
Calcutta started classes to teach Under-Graduate courses in Pali 
with Rev. Samana Puņņānanda, Vice-President of the Bauddha ' 
Dharmànkur Sabha, as the only teacher. As the number of students 
grew, the learned monk badly needed an assistant. And there was 
Benimadhab. The dignitary recommended his name, and Sir 
Asutosh Mukherji, the Vice-Chancellor, accepted the recommenda- 
tion. He got the appoiotment, though as a temporary one. That 
was the year 1913. Possitly to test the depth of his knowledge of 
Pali, Rev. Kripasaran asked Benimadhab to translate into Bengali 
two suttas of the Dīghanikāya, to wit, the Sihgalovàda and the 
Mahāsatipatthāna. With al seriousness he took up the assignment, 
and rendered them into elzgant Bengali under the titles Grhivinaya 
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and Mahasatipatthünasutta. The Bauddha Dharmañkur Sabha 
published them respectively in 1913 and 1914. In the meanwhile the 
members of the Chittagong and Bengal Buddhist Associations repre- 
sented to the Government of India to help Benimadhab to go 
abroad for higher studies. The Government obliged the community. 
A special State scholarship was awarded to him to go to Europe for 
scientific study of Pali. The least-expected turn of the course of life 
overwhelmed him with joy, and the excited young man took the 
earliest available boat and sailed for England. It was 1914. 


Reaching London, Barua enrolled himself with the University. 
He was placed under the charge of Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids, the 
most recognised authority on Pali and Buddhism of the day. 
Besides, he was also taught by several other scholars of interna- 
tional repute like Dr. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Prof. L. D. Barnett, 
Dr.F. W. Thomas and Dr. D. Hicks. Working hard through a 
period of well over three years, he prepared a dissertation on 
“Indian Philosophy—its origin and growth from the Vedas to the 
Buddha”. Incidentally, the materials were collected from the later 
hymas of the Rgveda and Atharvaveda, the .Aranyakas, the older 
Upanišadas, the Jaina Añgas and the early Buddhist scriptures in 
Pali. The thesis was accepted, and Benimadhab was awarded the 
highest degree of the University, the Doctorate in Literature. It is 
gratifying to note that he was definitely the first amongst the 
Indians, if not among the Asians, to get the highly respected degree 
of D. Litt, of the University of London, then reckoned to be the best 
of the kind in the world. The year was 1917. 


. The hard life of stress and strain was now over. His mission 
was fulfilled, and that with glory. He felt relaxed, and found time 
- to think about his own people, his kith and kin, and about all who 
stood by him at his hours of need. Without losing time he 
returned to India, and rushed back to Calcutta—the cradle of his 
student life. Warm greetings awaited him wherever he went. 


Towards the end of 1917, Dr. Barua was appointed by the 
University of Calcutta as a Lecturer in Pali, and was also asked to. 
teach the history of religion and philosophy in the department of 
Ancient Indian History and Culture. Pali department by then 
was a regular one with four teachers, three of whom were 
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part-timers. Barua came as tre fifth, felt happy since he got his old 
teacher Prof. Vidyabhusan as the in-charge of the department and 
Mr. Sailendranath Mitra, his old friend, as the full-time colleague. 
With his experiences abroad, he intended to shape the department 
into a model one, and worked unrelentlessly for its all-round deve- 
lopment. The work was cn, but suddenly in March 1920 Prof. 
Vidyabhusan passed. The charge of the department was vested on 
Dr. Barua. Though somewhat unnerved at the beginning, he faced 
the situation with determination. In tbe meanwhile, the strength 
ofthe teaching staff increased to some extent. The services of a 
few more reputed teachers from sister departments were requisi- 
tioned. This enhanced the prestige of the Pali Department which 
then came to be recognised as one of the best in the Faculty of Arts. 
In 1925, Dr. Barua was promoted and became the first Professor 
of Pali. Twelve years later, he was elevated to the still higher 
post of University Professorship. Incidentally in 1927 he was 
invited by the Department of Sanskrit to lecture on Epigraphy. 
He accepted the invitation. 


Dr. Barua was fully conscious of the fact that the real purpose 
of education was the dissemination of knowledge, and that this 
was possible only through simultaneous teaching and writing. So he 
assumed the dual role of a teacher and a writer since the beginning 
of his service life. 


` To speak of Barua as a teacher. The general opinion was that 
he was an unsuccessful teacher. This seems to have been the 
opinion of those who believed that teaching should be syllabus- 
oriented. The: learned Professor, however, did not care to limit 
his lectures to the prescribed syllabus. Well he knew that as a 
teacher his bounden duty was to inspire students to learn. To 
that end he devoted all his en2rgy, and actually became successful to 
encourage the meritorious amongst his students. So, without the 
least hesitation, it can be asserted that as a teacher he was indeed 
an ideal one. 


Now, about the writings of Dr. Barua. He was prolific writer 
with more or less equal command over Bengali and English. With 
his facile pen he produced books and booklets numbering dozen 
and a half, besides more than five dozens of research papers on 
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themes Indological. In a short paper like the present one, it is 
simply impossible to discuss his papers, nor shall we attempt to 
do that. We propose to pass over to his books and booklets, five of 
which are in Bengali and thirteen in English. 


We have already referred to his two booklets which he wrote 
before he left for England. Of the remaining three books in Bengali, 
the Bauddha Parinayapaddhati, published in 1922, happens to 
be the first one. It provides the details of a Bengali Buddhist 
marriage, and also speaks of the incantations chanted on the occa- 
sion, To the discerning eyes of the learned Professor it became 
well-revealed that the incantations generally owe their origin to 
the Vedia and Brahmanical texts. The Bauddha Granthakosa, Part 
I, his next work, happens to be the first attempt to write in Bengali 
an encyclopeadia on topics of Buddhist literary importance. In 
this excellent treatise, published in 1936, Prof. Barua has dealt with 
topics like the classification of the Buddhavacana into nine angas, 
the divisions of the Buddhist scriptures in Pali and Sanskrit, the 
Buddhist Councils and Synods and their bearings on the develop- 
ment of the early Buddhist literature, the dates of the great demise 
of the Buddha and Mahavira, the genealogies of ancient kings and 
teachers, and so on. In respect of the topics discussed, the learned 
author has given due recognition to the views expressed earlier by 
scholars, assessed their worth, and presented his own. In 1940 
was published his last book in Bengali called the Madhyamanikaya, 
vol 1. It is the translation of the Mūlapannāsa section of the Majjhi- 
manikāya, Prepared in lucid language, the rendering is true to the 
original. “The work has been enriched with scholarly annotations 
on terms of Buddhist psychological interest. The worth of the 
work has been further enhanced due to the inclusion of three appen- 
dices in which the learned Professor has discussed the early Buddhist 
conceptions of ‘dhyana, samādhi and samāpatti”, ‘praityasamutpada 
and nirvana’ and 'ātmavāda and nirvana’. 


To turn to his works in English, Dr. Barua, it seems, had an 
intention to write a comprehensive work on the history of Buddhist 
philosophy. To give the idea a definite shape, on his return to 
India, he jotted down several points, elaborated them to some 
extent and prepared'two papers. These he presented as extension 
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lectures before the University of Calcutta. On the basis of these 
two lectures he prepared his first work in English under the title 
Prolegomena to a history of Buddhist Philosophy. It was published in 
1918. The same year he published a long paper, captioned as The 
Ājivikas”, in the Journal of the Department of the Letters, In 1919 
the paper was published in the form of a book under the same title. 
In this handy treatise the author has presented a short history of 
the religion and philosophy of the Ajivikas. The work refers to 
three main stages of development through which the doctrines of the 
Ajivikas had passed. They are: (1) the rise ofa religious order 
of wandering ascetics called the Ājīvikas from a Vānaprastha 
or Vaikhānasa order of hermits, (2) the elevation of the 
Ajivika religion into a philosophy of life under Makkhali Gosala, 
“and (3) the account of the development of the Ajivika religion and 
the ultimate transformation of the Ajivika sect into sects like the 
Digambara Jaina and the like. Now to his next work. The story 
of the birth of Indian philosophy goes back to the days of the 
Vedas. With the passage of time, the earlier thoughts gave rise 
to fresher ones through the efforts of the thinkers of repute. Due 
to inherent weakness some of the thoughts could not stand the test 
of time, got lost or became absorbed with more powerful thoughts. 
Through painstaking research, Dr. Barua has traced the origin of 
the thoughts, identified their founding fathers, discussed their view- 
points and hinted at their ultimate transformation. Culling mate- 
rials from ancient texts, the learned scholar has presented the 
account from the days of the Vedas and continued it to the time of 
Mahavira. All these materials have been put together in his monu- 
meatal work, published in 1921, under the title A History of Pre- 
Buddhistic Indian Philosophy which is actually the revised and 
enlarged version of the thesis he presented for the doctorate 
degree. 


The Prakrit Dhammapada, prepared in collaboration with Prof. 
Sailendranath Mitra and published in 1921, happens to his fourth 
work in English. It is based on the Kharosthi manuscript of 
Senart. The learned editors have presented an emended version of 
the text, traced the parallel passages from the Pali version, and 
enriched the work with English translation and copious notes, 
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besides a long discussion on the various recensions of the Dhamma- 
pada as à text. 


Hereafter Dr. Barua changed his line of study, and concentrated 
mostly on epigraphy and history. His first work on epigraphy 
happens to be the Barhut Inscriptions, edited jointly with Kumar 
Gangananda Singh and published in 1926. It is the outcome of a 
close study of the inscriptions found engraved on the inner railings 
and gateways of the famous stupa at Barhut. The writings, broadly 
classed as votive and Jataka labels, have been well-edited and 
properly translated. The worth of the work has been immensely 
enhanced with the addition of detailed notes and elaborate 
discussions on palaeography and language of the records. 
The book is virtuall the first attempt of the learned 
professor's study on Barhut. The companion volume in three 
parts was published in 1934 under the title Barhut. This is 
not exactly a scholarly work. The topics dealt with are, 
however, scholarly. They are: stone as a story-teller, Jataka- 
scenes, and Barhut art and art illustrations. His next work on 
epigraphy is the Old Brahmi Inscriptions in the Udaygiri and Khanda- 
giri Caves. Published in 1929, the book contains the text of the 
fourteen inscriptions found engraved in the caves, the renderings of 
the records into English and Sanskrit, as also elaborate notes on 
points needing clarification. The most important record happens to 
be the one that speaks of the Kalingan king Khāravela, and is in 
the form of a panegery which reminds one of the panegery of 
Samudragupta found engraved on the famous Allahabad Pillar. 
Since the inscription is extremely damaged, readings suggested by 
scholars who worked on it, differ, Dr. Barua has taken pains to note 
al of them, suggested his own, most of which have been accepted 
by later scholars. The worth of the work has been enhanced due 
to author's discussions on the life of Khāravela and his exploits, 
his place in history, the language of the records and their style of 
composition, as also for discussions made in respect of the caves, 
shrines, and so on. 


The Gaya and Buddhagayā, published in two parts respectively 
in 1931 and 1934, is Dr. Barua's next work. The first part introduces 
the two places in a general way from traditional and historical 
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points of view. The second pert, the more important one, is devoted 
to the old shrines at Buddkagaya and deals with the inscriptions 
found mostly on their railings. Besides, it presents the bas-reliefs, 
all of which have been accorded detailed treatment. The plates 
accommodated have enhancec the worth of the work. 


For sometime Dr. Barua went off the main track, and wrote a 
biographical work under the title Brahmacdri Kuladānanda and his 
guru Vijayakrishna Goswami. It came out in 1938. 


Barly in the forties, be prepared a corpus of Asokan inscriptions 
available till date. For reascns unavoidable, the book could not be 
published. In 1943, he brought out its companion volume under 
the title the Inscriptions of Asoka, Vol. II which contained the tran- 
slation of the edicts and excellent notes on important terms and 
expressions. His last work cn Asoka was published in 1946 under 
the name Asoka and His Inscriptions. Divided into two parts, the 
first one deals with all the facts relating to the emperor. The second 
part, the more important one, is of a technical nature, and is 
devoted to the important problems that are apt to arise in connec- 
tion with the study of the IBS CHDHOUS from purely Heguistic and 
literary points of view. 


In 1944, at the invitation of the University of Ceylon, the 
Vidyālaūkāra Piriveņa, and szveral religious and cultural organisā- 
tions, Prof. Barua visited Ceylon. There he delivered eight exten- 
sion lectures on aspects of Buddhism as a religion, the history of 
Ceylon, and its cultural relationship with India. These lectures were 
culled together and brought out in the form of a book under the 
title Ceylon Lecturers in 1945. j 


In 1948, soon after bis demise, came out his last work the 


Philosophy of Progress. It interprets culture and civilisation from 
philosophical point of view, a 


In course of his journey through life; Prof. Barua was adorned 
with distinctións and received plenty of recognition. Hë was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal which awarded him 
the Dr. B. C. Law Gold Medal for his outstanding contributions to 
Buddhistic studies. The Vidyalankara Pirivena conferred on him 
the honorary title of Tripitakacárya. In 1940 he presided over the 
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Prakrit and Jainism Section of the All-India Oriental Conference, 
and in 1945-over the Ancient Indian History Sēction'of the Indian 
History Congress. He was 'one of the editors of the celebrated 
Indological journal Indian Culture, as also of several other journals 
and magazines. He was also associated with a number of academic 
institutions, and several social, religious and cultural organisa- 
tions. i 


As a man, he was extremely sober and ever active. He did not 
believe in relaxation. The constant exercise of his brain, particu- 
larly with affáirs intellectual, affected his health adversely. He did 
not care. As a result, he was caught unawares, and that in the 
fatéful'niglit-of March 23, 1948. Sometime after midnight, he left 
his bed coniplaining of acute pain in the chest. The doctor came 
somewhat late. The Professor had already breathed his last. 


. The lamp 'that shed forth lusture with all glory for three long 
decades since 1918 ‘went off suddenly, struck as it was by a gusty 
wind. The world of Pali scholarship became plunged into the. 
depth of darkness. It is yet to be dispelled. Fondly do we hope 
that it will'be, But, when: A 
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MADHYAMIKAMATA 
SOME DELIBERATIONS ON THE SAME 


—Heramba Chatterjee Sastri 


One of the significant characters of Buddha is that he insisted on 
critical analysis as the way to truth. He is stated to have declared 
very boldly and rationally -hat his followers should not think in 
terms of accepting his doctrines out of mere reverence, but they 
should be scientifically examined before that as the genuineness of 
gold is tested through fire (Pariksya bhiksavah grahyam madvacah 
na tu gauravat) It may be stated that empiricism of Buddha led 
to a thorough criticism and disintegration of conventional beliefs. 
The empiricism of the Buddh:st schools is an intelligent application 
of the critical method to experience itself. Through the pressure of 
logic rather than -of set design, Buddhism resulted in different 
schools of thought, The Eali canon bears testimony to opposed 
movement of thought and the Kathàvatthu deals with many of these 
sects as schools (f.n. See in this context, Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1891 as also the Journal of the Pali Text Society, 
1904-5 ). It may be of interest to note that by the time of Kaniska 
at about 78 A.D, the Buddhists became divided into eighteen sects, 
which later on were broadly classified under two major schools, 
namely, Vaibhāsika and the Sautrantika ( traditionally affiliated to 
the Hinayana schools ). Two other schools, who are credited with 
the appellation as Mahayānists, were also developed and they are 
known as the Yogácára and the Mādhyamika. 


( Fn. See Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, Vol. 1, Part III, 
p.18; Takakusu's I.-tsing, pp. XXIII, XXIV, XXV; See also 
S. C. Vidyabhiisana, A History of Indian Logic., Second Edition, 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1971, p». 246-247 ). 


In the text-books on History of philosophical schools compiled 
by the writers affiliated to the Brahmanical schools there are records 
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of the views of these four broad schools. Thus Mādhavācārya in 
his Sarvadarsanasamgraha records the four schools thus : 


‘Te ca Bauddhās caturvidhayā bhavanaya paramapursgartham 
kathayanti, Te ca Mādhyamika-Yogacara-Sautrantika*- 
Vaibhasikasamjfiabhih prasiddhà Bauddha yathakramam 
sarvasunyatva - bahyarthasunyatva - bahyarthyānumeyatva - 
bahyarthapratyaksatva-vādān ātisthante. 


It has further been stated in this context: 


Yady api Bhagavan Buddha eka eva bodhayita tathàpi 
boddhavyanam budhibhedac caturvidhyam. 


Fn. [See, Sarvadarsanasamgraha, p. 19, Third Edn., B. O. R. I, 
Poona, 1978 ] In the Sardarsanasamuccaya of Haribhadra (fn. Ed. 
Damodara Lal Goswami, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, No. 95, 
Benares, 1905, pp. 5-11 ) eight verses have been devoted to the deli- 
neation of the doctrines of Buddha, but there is no reference to the 
‘Buddhist schools separately. 


The Sarvasiddhantasamgraha, attributed to Šamkarācārya ( fin. 
Ed. by M. Rangacarya, Ájsy Book Service, Delhi, 1983 ) very inter- 
estingly summarises the viewpoints of the aforesaid four schools of 
Buddhism, namely, Madhyamika (174 verses ), Yogücüra (9 verses), 
Sautrantika (7 verses) and Vaibhagika (40 verses). 


The section is entitled: Bauddhapaksaprakaraņa. 


This short paper is intended to present before the world of 
scholars of Buddhism Samkara’s interpretation, rather concept of 
the Madhyamika doctrine. It is stated in this text that the Sastras 
representing the views of the four schools of Buddhism are different. 
They direct ne to lead their lives in consideration of their compe- 
tence and qualifications : 

Gaturpam matabhedena bauddhasastram caturvidham / 
Adhikārānurūpeņa tatra tatra pravartakam // Verse, 2. 


In the fifth verse of the text, it has been stated that the existence 
of the external objects is proved by direct perception according to 
the Vaibhāsikas. The Sautrāntikas argue that it is through the 
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` appliéation- of inference from the forms of consciousness that the 
external objects may be known : 


Pratyaksasiddham bahyartham asau Vaibhasike'bravīt / 
Buddhyakāranumeyethe bahyas sautrantikoditah // Verse, 5 


The Yogācārins declare that it is consciousness that is real and 
nothing else. Against that the Madhyamikas hold that even cons- 
ciousness itself does not exist as a reality : 


Buddhimātram vadaty atra yogācaro na caparam / 
Nasti buddhir apity āha vadi madhyamikah kila // Verse, 6. 


The real position of the Madhyamikas has been pointed out in this 

text to the effect that the altimate principle is neither existent nor 

non-existent nor both existent and non-existent nor again different 

from both existent and non-existent ; and as such it is outside tbe 
. Scope of all these four alternatives : 


Nasannāsan na sadasan na cobhabhyam vilaksanam / 
Catuskotivinirmuktam tattvam madhyamikà vidub // Verse, 7. 


(Fn. It is convenient at this stage to quote the analysis of the 
"Madhyamika dialectic by Dr. T.R.V. Murti as made in his The 
-Central Philosophy of Buddhism, Paperback in 1980, at p. 123: 


The Madhyamika dialectic tries to remove the conflict inherent 
in Reason by rejecting both the opposites taken singly or in combi- 
nation. The Madhyamika is convinced that the conjunctive or 
disjunctive synthesis of the opposites is but another view, it labours 

- under the same difficulties. Rejection of all views is the rejection 
of the competence of Reason to comprehend reality. The real is 
transcendent to thought. Rejection of views is not based on any 
positive grounds or the acceptance of another view ; it is solely 
based on the inner contradiction implicit in each view. The func- 
tion of the Madhyamika dialectic, on the logical level, is purely 
negative, analytic. ) 


This scheme of the four alternatives is unique in character in 
the dialectic of the Madhyamikas. Thus it may be pointed out 
‘that Nagarjuna in his Madhyamakasastra, in the concluding «apie 
entitled Drstiparīksā (Chap. XXVII, verse, 2) 
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Drstayo na bhavisyami kim anyo ‘nagate’ dhvani / 
Bhavisyamīti cantadya aparantam samāsritaļ | / 


(See here the comments by Candrakirti in his Prasannapadā 
commentary : 


Ihapi drstidvayopádanam upalaksanartham. Catasras tv eta 
drstayah, Tad yatha, kim nu bhavisyamy anagatam adhvanam, 
na bhavisyami, bhavisyami ca na bhavisyami ca, naiva hhavisyami 
na ca na bhavisyamy anagatam adhvanam, ity etas catasro drstayah 
aparantam samasritah. 


In his Catuhsataka Aryadeva presents the point almost in 
similar way thus : 


Sad asad sadasac ceti nobhayam ceti ca kramah / 
Esa prayojyo vidvadbhir ekatvadisu nityasah // XXIV. 21 


In the Abhisamayalamkara Aloka of Haribhadra (G.O.S, Baroda) the 
same thing has been presented more or less logically in the following 
manner : 


Vidhanam pratisedhafi ca tav eva sahitau punah / 
Pratisedham tayer eva sarvatha navagacchati // p. 61. 


It is to be noted that the basis alternatives are two, namely, Being 
and Non-Being, Affirmation and Negation. From these, two others 
are derived by affirming or denying both at once: both Being and: 
Non-Being (ubhayasamkirnatma), and neither Being nor Nou-Being 
(ubhayapratisedhasvabhāvatā). (See in this reference the Bodhi- 
caryavatarapafiika (p. 358). It will not be proper to think that 
through the avoidance of these two extremes, the Madhyamikas 
would express, in favour of a middle position. 


See in this context the statement contained in the Samadhiraja- 
sūtra, IX. 27-28. 
Astiti nastiti ubhe’pi anta 
_ Suddhi asuddhīti ime'pi anta / 
Tasmad ubhe'nta vivarjayitva 
Madhye'pi sthānam na karoti panditah / / 
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Astiti nastiti vivada esah 

Suddhi asuddhiti ayam vivadah / 
Vivadapraptya na duzkham prasámyate 
Avivadapraptyā ca duhlham nirudhyate / / 


(Quoted in the commentary by Candrakirti on the Madhyama- 
sastra, V. 8. 


The middle is no position, it is beyond concepts or speech ; it 
is transcendental, being review of things. This point has been 
brought before us in the Ratraküta : 


Atmeti kaSyapa, ayam eko’ntah, nairātmyam ity ayam 
dvitiyo’ntah, yad etad anayor antayor madhyam, tad 
arüpyam anidarsanam apratistham anabhasam avijfiaptikam 
aniketam iyam ucyate, Kašyapa madhyamāpratipad dhar- 
manam bhiitapratyavekga. I 


Referred to by Candrakīrti in his commentary on the 
Madhyamakasastra, XVIII. 6. 


fn. Dr. Murti analyses the four alternatives in the following way: “The 
four sets of views serve as scherma for classifying all systems of philosophy. 
The consideration of the real s Being, uniform, universal and identical 
everywhere is affirmative view (satpakga). This is in the main represented 
by the systems of the, ātma tradicion, especially by the Vedanta which takes 
sat.(àtman) alone as real. The Buddhist or Numean view is a good example 
of the negative attitude; it is a denial of substance, of the universal and the 
identical, and the acceptance of the asat. The synthetic view like that of Jaina 
or Negel is an example of the third alternative. 'The Agnestic or the Sceptic 
like Pyrrho or Safijaya can be cited as examples of the fourth.” 


The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, pp. 130-131 


Note: What has been discussed above, is not the entire view of the Madhya- 
mikas, for which however another paper will follow, in all likely, in the 
same journal. ` š 
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ARYADEVA: THE MAHAPANDITA OR THE 
GREAT LEARNED MAN | 


Dipak K Barua 


Aryadeva who was also, called Deva,! Karnaripa, Kāņadeva, 
Nilanetra, and Piügalanetra, was a great exponent of the Madhya- 
mika philosophy. He flourished during the reign of Candragupta 
whose date is supposed to be circa A. C. 320 and the latest date 
which may be ascribed to Aryadeva is A.C. 401, when his biogra- 
phy was rendered into Chinese by Kumārajīva.* Aryadeva became 
a distinguished pupil of Nāgārjuna.”  Hiuen-tsang, the Chinese 
pilgrim, recorded that Deva or Áryadeva, a great Buddhist scholar 
and worthy disciple of Nagarjuna in south India, had received his 
teacher's permission to visit Pātaliputra and to meet the Tirthikas' 
in debate. It was said that at that time in a public debate arranged 
. by the local king, the Buddhists were miserably defeated by the 
Tirthikas and had to bear their humiliation for long twelve years. 
But ultimately these heretical teachers became utterly defeated in a 
discussion for twelve days by Deva.* This Chinese pilgrim further 
noted that Aryadeva visited the countries of Mahākošala, Srughna, 
Prayāga, Cola, and Vai$ali where he became famous by defeating 
heretical opponents and preaching the noble doctrines of Buddha, 
the Perfectly Englightened One. The Tibetan historian Tārānātha 
recorded that Deva having dwelt for a pretty long period at Nalanda 
became an eminent teacher there and laboured hard in the early days 
of Nalanda to build up the Nalanda Mahāvihāra as a famous centre 
of Buddhist learning and culture,* 


In the Mafijusrimulakalpa it is found that Aryadeva belonged to 
Saibnikapura and was a non-Aryan. Bu-ston recorded that Arya- 
deva was of Sinhalese origin, while other Tibetan Annals revealed 
that his father ruled over Sen-ga-glin. Hiuen-tsang, on the other 
hand, spoke of Deva P'usa of Chi-sbih-tzu-kuo which might be a 
transliteration or a rendering of Simhadharaputrapura.” In the 
Vrhatkathà it is related that Dipakarni was fortunate enough to 
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find, in accordance with a dream he had seen, a boy born by a 
lioness. Simhadhara or Sātavāhana or one who was carried by a 
lion was this boy. At that time Aryadeva belonged to the town 
which was called Sen-ga-glin, Sakala or Sagāla or Singala? ruled by 
the Sātavāhanas. The town Sagala, according to P.S. Sastri, might 
be identified with modern Srikakulam which was the original home 
of the Sātavāhanas. Seü-ga-glih, Sagāla and Srikakulam referred to 
.one and the same place which is now located in the Krishna Delta 
near Masulipatam. The Tibeto-Chinese traditions put Aryadeva 
in Simhala which was supposed by some scholars to be modern 
' Orissa. But the prevalence of the family name Ayyadevara in the 
Andhra country showed that the home of Aryadeva lay in Andhra. 
-The father of Aryadeva was said to be. Sriphala, the king of Singala 
or Sagāla. Candrakirti also remarked that Aryadeva came to the 
South to meet Nagarjuna. Evidently the place of birth of Aryadeva 
was modern Srikakulam.® But V. Bhattacharya opined that 
Aryadeva was born.in the island of Simhala and came to Southern 
India after his renunciation. This information was based upon the 
Tibetan version of Candrakirti’s commentary on the Catuhšataka of 
Aryadeva. The commentary written by Candrakirti (circa A C. 
600-650) on the Catuķšataka recorded: ''Āryadeva was born in the 
island of Simhala and was a son of the king of the land. After 
having become the crown-prince he renounced the world, came to 
the South, and becoming a disciple of Nagarjuna followed his 
doctrine. Therefore, the truth of his Catuhíatakafastra is not 
different from that of Madhyamakatāstra (of Nāgārjuna)”.'* 
Candrakirti. further noted that “as Ācārya Āryadeva desired to 
accept the discipleship of Ācārya Nagarjuna there is no difference 
between their views”.** According to V. Bhattacharya, it may 
further be noted that as regards the birth-place of Aryadeva, 
Candrakirit mentioned Simhaladvipa (Sing lahi gliñ) and not simply 
Simhala or Sihala.!? 


` 


Aryadeva was the predecessor of Sakyamitra who summarised 
the Anuttarasamdhi of the former and who became a disciple of 
Sakyaprabha, a contemporary of Gopāla of the Pala dynasty of 
ancient Bengal. This information revealed that Aryadeva was 
somewhat earlier than the beginning of the eighth century A. C. 
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Hence it appeared that Aryadeva flourished during a period when 
Nagarjuna, the disciple of Rāhulabhadra (Saraha), Indrabhūtipāda, 
the king of Orissa; Laksmimkara, the learned sister of the latter 
and other siddhas advocated the doctrine of Vajrayana. A compa- 
rative study of their works revealed that the ideal and the path to 
realise it were identical in nature. The chapters bearing similar 
titles and containing similar treatment of the subject might be attri- 
buted to both Nagarjuna and Aryadeva. But the Tibetan translators 
might have committed a mistake by attributing one and the same 
work to both Aryadeva and Indrabhüti. The occurrence of similar 
and identical verses in different books of all of them, might be 
accounted for by their being contemporaneous. 


Candrakirti further recorded that Deva or Aryadeva who became 
Nāgārjuna's successor at Nalanda and was the son of a king of 
Simhala renounced the world after being anointed the crown-prince 
and eventually became Nāgārjuna's disciple. Hiuen-tsang, the 
Chinese Pilgrim, narrated an interésting story regarding Aryadeva’s 
admission to the discipleship of Nagarjuna. He stated that on 
reaching Nāgārjuna's residence Aryadeva asked a student to inform 
the master that he had come to discuss the doctrine. Nagarjuna 
sent his bowl filled with pure water. Aryadeva put a needle into it. 
As the student took it back Nagarjuna was pleased with such silent 
eloquence and admitted Aryadeva. Bowl full of pure water signified 
Nāgārjuna's knowledge full of purity and the needle implied that 
the stranger had reached the bottom of this knowledge. Being 
perfectly satisfied with the abilities of Aryadeva after discussion, 
Nagarjuna nominated him to be his successor. The nomination 
was indeed prophetic as Aryadeva became the most enthusiastic 
champion of Madhyamika Philosophy. As the abbot of Nalanda 
he stayed there for a long period. Being a master debator he 
measured his strength with the exponent of the VaiSesika and 
Sankhya Schools in places like Prayāga, Vaišālī, and Cola. His 
most historic encounter was with the great Vedic scholar of 
Saivite leanings, Matriceta who was called also *Durdharsa' for his 
extraordinary polemical abilities. Aryadeva completely defeated 
Mātriceta who as a consequence had to seek ordination into 
Buddhism. The Tibetan tradition recorded that Aévaghosa, 
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originally a Brahmana and then a Sarvāstivādin, was converted by 
Āryadeva to Mahāyānism. 


Āryadeva spent his last days in Kāūcī ‘and was probably 
murdered by the student of a Tirthika teacher who was defeated by 
him earlier. The assailant who pierced him with the sword was 
sought to be punished by his students. Aryadeva’s last words 
were : “Everything is unreal. Reflect upon the true meaning of all 
things in the world of phenomena. Where is oppression or cruelty ? 
Who is pierced or murdered? If you recognise the true nature of 
all things, then there is neither the murdered nor the murderer. Who 
is a friend and who is a foe? Who is the murderer and who 
is the murdered ?' Thus Aryadeva was a true follower of the 
Prajāāpāramitā in his death as in his life. 


. Among the books written by Aryadeva mention may especially be 
made of (i) Cittavitudhiprakaranam, (ii) Catuhšataka, (iii) Šatašāstra, 
(iv) Madhyamikahastavālaprakaraņa. (v) Sātakašāstra (vi) Brahma- 
pramathamayukti-hetu-siddhi, and (vii) Madhyamaka-brahma-gháta- , 
nāma.** The last book that was written at the great vihāra of 
Nālandā at the reguest of the king called Sukhācārya (alias Udāyi, 
Sadvaha) of Jambudvipa was translated into Tibetan by Dīpaūkara 
Šrījāāna who flourished in 982 A. C.!*. All these texts are 
available in Tibetan and Chinese translations only. But the 
fragments of the Cittavišuddhiprakaraņam are found in Sanskrit 
also. There is no title in the Sanskrit manuscript of this work. 
The Subhāsitasarīgraha quoted some verses of this treatise and 
mentioned its title as Cittavisuddhiprakaranam. Its first Tibetan 
translation, both in transliteration and translation, called it. 
Cittàvaranavitodhananümaprakaranam, while its second translation 
named it Cittaratnavisodhanam The treatise was generally attri- 
buted.to Aryadeva. In its colophon it was said: Krtiriyam Arya- 
devapādānam iti or Cittavisuddhiprakarane Aryadevapddair apy 
uktam. There were also some external evidences which revealed 
that this book was composed by Aryadeva. According to Vajarayana 
the Cittavituddhi was one of the Krama-s or stages which led to 
the path of the perfect enlightenment. We noted that Paficakrama, 
a tratise dealing with these stages, devoted a whole chapter to it. 
The Tippani on this chapter related that Ācārya Šākyamitra, the 
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redactor and the commentator of the text, had introduced in it some 
additions which might again be treated as the summary of a work 
entitled Anuttarasamdhi or known as Cittavisuddhikrama of Aryadeva. 
Now this Aryadeva and his Cittavifuddhikrama alias Anuttara- 
samdhi might have been related to our author and his cittavisuddhi- 
prakaranam. Indeed the existence of a treatise entitled Cittaratna- 
visodhanakrama revealed that the Cittavisuddhiprakaranam alias 
Cittaratnavišodhanam might .be connected with some krama. 
Besides, there were two other books called the Svadhisthanakrama- 
prabheda and Abhisambodhikramopadesa of Aryadeva, which inspite 
of the similarity of their titles to those of some chapters in the 
Paficakrama, were not identical with them. These also like the 
Cittavisuddhiprakaranam treated of the some subject-matter dealt 
with in the Paficakrama. These individual treatises were actually 
not independent works and were merely chapters complementing 
each other when taken as a whole. As regards the identification of 
this Aryadeva, we may presume that he was the same as one who 
was well-known as the author of Catubsataka, Satasafistra and 
Aksaraíataka, though V. Bhattacharya**, P. L. Vaidya'* and 
Poussin!" doubted this identification. The Cittavisuddhiprakaranam 
opened with an invocation to Lord Padmanartešvara. From the 
very inception it was found that the keynote of all the arguments 
raised by Aryadeva was that, an individual with a pure mind 
(adusfacitta), good intention (subhüsya) and proper means (upaya), 
had no burden either of sin or of bondage and with a view to 
substantiating his arguments the auther in this text had adopted 
the first verse'® of the Dharmapada revealing the influence of the 
mind owing to the purity and impurity of which had good as well 
as evil effects. Aryadeva further said that an individual should not 
be shocked at the external features of the methods advocated in the 
system. Thus as a washerman would clear off the dirty clothes 
with a matter which was itself dirty, as a person infected with 
poison could be sometimes cured of it by poison itself, or as water 
would enter quite accidentally into one's ears could be taken out 
with the help of additional water itself, so, Aryadeva desired to 
assert that a person might get rid of raga and kama by those rüga-s 
and kàma-s themselves, which would become the cause of bondage 
only when these were resorted to by the foolish people, but not by 
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the. wise men in. whose case these were actually the causes of 
emancipation. Therefore teking his stand on the Yogācāra School, 
he related that there was no-hing but citta (consciousness) which 
from. the very inception naturally was pure (@disuddha) and free 
from all types of false notions (vikalpa-s). In this treatise Áryadeva 
eulogised the greatness of Mahayana and denounced the rites and 
ceremonials, the practices of austerity and bathing in the holy 
waters. On the other hand, he advised all to resort to Mantravāda 
only. In conclusion, the author eulogised the greatness of the guru, 
without whose favour no secret meaning of the system might be 
realised and consequently & person could not attain the success. 
Thus in the Cittavisuddhiprakaranam, a text of the Mantrayānists 
and probably .of the Yogazantrayāna School of-the Vajrayana, 
Aryadeva had, with a number of examples, references and similes, 
presented his thesis on the cittavisuddhi with great conviction. The 
central conception around which he weaved the web of his argu- 
ments was not markedly different from that of his contemporaries. 
But his distinction of treating the subject lay in the fact that he 
never went out of the sphere of everyday experience to detect his 
examples of the concrete wor.d.'? 


The most note-worthy book written by Aryadeva was obviously 
the " Catuliéataka that consisted of four hundred kārikā-s or verses in 
sixteen prakarana-s or chapters, each of these including twenty-five 
verses. Two commentaries on this text were written by Caudra- 
kīrti and Dharmapāla. It īs a matter of great regret that neitlier 
the original text nor the commentaries are available now in 
Sanskrit. But the Tibetan translation of the entire work with 
Candrakīrtis commentary is found today.*° These Tibetan text 
and commentary were jointly prepared by Sūksmajūāna of India 
and Sūryakīrti?* of Tibet. The last eight chapters (i.e. nos. IX-XVI) 
of the book are available at present in the Chinese version which is 
known as Šatašāstra-vaipulyc.** These last eight chapters along 
with the commentary of Dharmapala were rendered into Chinese by 
Hiuen-tsang himself during A.C. 650. Candrakirti gave a brief 
account of the subject treated in the Catulitataka. He narrated that 
in the first four chapters things occurring in ordinary life (laukikam 
vastu) were explained ;. for, it was in this way that one could. 
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gradually understand the highest truth (paramartha). He elaborated 
his thesis in the following manner: Chapter-I: The five skandha-s, 
such as, rūpa etc., were originated depending on the cause and the 
effect (hetu-pratyaya). Those which had origination (utpāda jati) 
were not eternal (anitya). Chapter-II: Those which were not 
eternal would generate one's pain and therefore were causing misery 
(duhkha). So they always would cause affliction and were conse- 
quently impure (ašucī). Chapter-III: And those which were 
impure were to be given up and consequently could not be regarded 
as ‘These are I’, and "These are- mine’ (ātman, ātmāya), they are 
neither ‘I’ nor ‘mine’ -(anatman). Chapter-IV: Yet owing to 
illusion (viparyāsa) these worldly things ‘would appear otherwise, 
i.e. eternal (nitya), causing happiness, (sukha), pure (saci), and ‘T 
and ‘mine’ (atman and ātmiya). This wrong view should be 
avoided, and it could not be done without observing practices 
(carya) of a Bodhisattva, an aspirant to Bodhi ‘supreme knowledge’. 
Chapter-V: In it the Bodhisattvacarya was dealt with. Kleša-s 
or impurities would interrupt Bodhisattvacaryā-s ; therefore, they 
were examined in the Chapter-VI. And as the objects of senses 
(visaya) were the causes of origination (utpatti), staying (sthiti), and 
growth (vrddhi) of Klesa-s those objects were discussed in the 
Chapter-VII. Thé Chapter-VHI dealt with the purification of the 
mind of the disciple before he was thought fit to listen to the expla- 
nation of the truth of things. The remaining eight Chapters : 
IX-XVI discussed that the things around us had not what could be 
regarded as their own characteristics or nature (nihsvabhāvatva).** 


Aryadeva’s „Šataka-šāstra and Brahma-pramathana-yuk ti-hetu- 
siddhi** revealed the profound knowledge of Logic of the 
author.3 5 I 


As regards the greatness of Aryadeva it was said that his 
“greatness rests on two facts. He defended the šūņyatā theory not 
only against other Buddhist Schools, but also against the Brahma- 
nical Schools. Secondly, his expression had matchless lucidity ; 
his expression was simple and his examples were from familiar inci- 
dents of everyday life".?* About the afficacy of rituals fer. purifi- 
cation of mind Aryadeva said: “If salvation could be attained by 
means of the Gangā-water, then all fishermen would attain salvation 
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` and mcre particularly all the fishes in the river." Aryadeva for his 
vast knowledge won the title Mahāpaņdita or the Great Learned 
Man. He greatly influenced Tibetan thought and culture and 
became popular among the Tibetans. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF BUDDHIST DEVOTIONALISM . 
TO THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF SRILANKA 


—V. V. S. Saibaba 


I 
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Even Theravāda is ungneszionably a religion, for aparf from its 
.philosophical doçtriņes, abstract missionary spirit and monastic life, 
it venerates its founder and the members of the Buddhist Sangha, 
the Buddhist Shrines and imeges, As a religious system, it stresses 
that precept alone is of no avail without practice to grasp the 
ultimate truth and hence it harmoniously combines spiritual doctrine 
with ritual practices, so as to enable it to be dynamic and flourish 
in different parts ofthe globe. Denying the Western tendency to 
overemphasise differences between Theravada and other schools of 
Buddhism as unjustifiable, Trevor Long opines’ that in its essential 
features it is much closer to Euddhism in far eastern countries like 
China and Japan, for it too like them is essentially a matter of ‘The 
holy life’. The Theravada emphasis on practice had been rapidly 
growing ever since I-tsing’s visit to India (A.D. 671-695) and reached 
its zenith in Devotional Buddhism as practised in some of the South 
Eastern countries, like Burma, Thailand, Kampuchea and Ceylon. 


II 
Buddhist Devotionalism in Srilanka 


The Sinhalese consider the Buddha to be the head of the pantheon, 
the supreme among the hierarchy of gods.* This is shown by the 
way they make obeisance to him. According to Obeysekera,” 
whereas the Buddha is worsbipped with the hands on the head or 
forehead, the gods are worshipped with the hands farther below or 
with the firsts clenched and placed against the chest. He is believed 
to be superior to gods because “he cannot be dealt with like the 
gods on a quid proquo basis" nor can be compelled like a demon by 
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spells. He cannot also be reached or affected like gods.* Buddhist 
devotionalism in Sri Lanka can be said to have begun with the 
worship of Thupas and relics. The Mahüvamsa, written in the last 
quarter of 5c. A.D., records worship of thupas and the offerings of 
Sinhalese kings. For example in the above text (Chap. XLII) it is 
stated that king Aggabodhi made an offering of golden canopy that 
was equal to the weight of 6,000 tulas of gold to a great thupa made 
by him. Similarly, Chap. LIX of this treatise shows that king 
Mahinda the Fourth of Sri Lanka made diverse offerings to the 
Hemamalika cetiya (i.e. Ruvanvali dagoba).* During their reigns 
kings Viravikkama and Vimala Dhamma Suriya worshipped the 
sacred Buddhist shrine on Samantakuta and made great offerings 
of lamps and diverse kinds of jewels.* King Siri Vira Parakkama 
Narinda Siha held a great feast of offerings to Mahiyangana cetiya.” 
In all probablity it can be said that for the first time Buddhist 
relics were brought by the missionaries during the reign of king 
Devanampiyatissa and are deposited in Anuradhapura. There is an 
age-long popular Sinhalese belief that the Buddha lives in his relics. 
Obeyesekera mentions? the linguistic and doctrinal origins of the 
belief that an Enlightened Person is immanent in his relics. He points 
out the linguistic implication of Buddha's presence is his relics by 
contending that in ancient Sanskrit and Pali the word 'Dhātw 
denotes 'a basic constituent or a sort of essence' and even in 
Sinhalese it means an ‘element’. He further argues that the silence 
of the Buddha on one of the ten unanswerable issues, i.e., “whether 
the Tathagata exists or not after his Parinibbāna” leaves one to 
conjecture some sort of after-life of Tathagata, for which his dhātu 
serves as a repositary, because it is the visible representation of his 
immortal nibbana state. This seems to be in accordance with the 
conception of the Sinhalese Buddhist laity according to whom 
although the Buddha is dead, there is a certain ‘Buddha-force’ 
(Budu-balaya) which will exist till the end of his dispensation, i.e., 
till the Buddha’s total disappearance synchronising with the 
destruction of his relics (dhātu parinibbāna) at the end of five 
thousand years after his parinirvana.? That is why the contemporary 
Sinhalese Buddhists genuinely crouch and make obeisance in the 
direction of Buddha-relics,*? believing an unknown higher power 
dwelling in them. For instance, the tooth-relic of the Buddha in the 
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temple of Kandy is kept innermost of the seven bells of gradually 
diminishing size on a golden lotus. The worshippers feel content only 
by offering flowers on the outer most bell-shaped case of the relic. 
Only the priests celebrate daily puja before the relic. On Buddhist 
festive days in Sri Lanka the relic caskets are covered with a rich 
cloth and are carried on a man's head and a canopy is held over 
it with further accompaniments of drumming and dancing on 
-grander occasions. 


The Daladavamsa in Sinhalese (310 A.D.) which was later trans- 
lated into Pali as Dathavamsa (12c. A. D.) narrates the worship of 
tootb-relic by King Brahmadatta of Kalinga which was given to him 
by arahant Khema. Later it was transported to Sri Lanka by 
Prince Dantakumara of Kalinga and is said to have manifested 
several wonderful miracles. The Mahavamsa records the worship 
of tooth-relic with diverse great offerings of flowers, thousands of 
lights and lamps, incense, gems, gold, silver and feasts in honour of 
it by a good number of Sinhalese kings'* and their subjects. The 
Dipavamsa (302 A.D.) gives an account of king Abhaya's worship 
and great offerings of flowers, lamps etc. for seven days to the 
Buddha’s relics.!? The Mahāvamsa mentions'® the honour and 
homage paid to the Buddha-relics by devas. Prince Mahinda who 
was sent on a mission to Sri Lanka by his father Emperor Asoka 
taught king Devanampiyatissa that beholding the relics was to 
behold the Buddha.'* This Chronicle further mentions in detail 
how numerous Sinhalese kings used to make offerings to varous 
kinds to relics and to organise feasts in their honours.! 5 


The Sinhalese Buddhist Devotionalism includes the worship of 
Buddha through symbols like the Bodhi tree and his Foot-prints. 
Varous ancient and medieval Buddhist works like the Mahābodhi- 
vamsa, the Mahāvamsa, the Simhalabodhivamsa, the Sihalavatthu, the 
Petavatthu and the Rasavahini deal with bodhi-puja and veneration 
of the Bodhi tree by Buddhist monks. King Devanampiyatissa of 
Sri Lanka bestowed his whole kingdom upon the Bodhi tree and 
held grand festivals in its honour. The Mahdvamsa narrates about 
ceremonies and festivals held in honour of the Bodhi tree as well as 
offerings made to it by this king of Sri Lanka and his successors.!? 
The Mahāvamsa records!" that a Sinhalese king Kittisiri Rajasiha 
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dedicated a large, flourishing and populous village known as Kutta- 
pittiya to the shrine of the sacred footprint of the Buddha. 


III 
Image Worship in Sinhalese Buddhist Culture 


In Sinhalese devotional Buddhism, the sacred Buddha image 
(Budupilimaya) which is an uddesika dhàtu, usually serves as the 
repository or a relic (Saririka dhātu). According to Buddhaghosa, 
regard should be paid only to an image which has a relic (sadha- 
tuka). Since the time of the composition of the Mahavamsa till 
today the ceremonies connected with the Buddha Image have been 
in vogue. The Mahāvamsa also records!? that king Parakkamabahu 
employed many skilled painters to paint on a cloth a surpassing 
likeness of the Buddha. It also gives accounts!? of celebrated 
Sinhalese kings during whose reigns images and image-houses 
were built. Throughout this chronicle, mention is made of kings 
presenting gifts to status carvers, and rival kings carrying away 
Buddha images from others’ territories after conquering them.?? 
It has also lengthy accounts?! of Sinhalese kings of the past and 
their households getting Budha images of stone, bronze, gold etc., 
made and installing them in image houses. Some Sinhalese kings 
decorated these images with costly ornaments and celebrated festi- 
vities in their honour,?* while others worshipped icons and 
statues,** 


Homage and worship is paid to Buddba images by offerings of 
various kinds. The ageold practice of meal offering to Buddha 
images is referred by the celebrated Pali commentator Buddhaghosa, 
who asserts?* that wise men before their meal first offer food and 
drink to an image or casket (cetiya) containing the relic placing it 
before them. It is stated?’ that Sinhalese kings made offerings to 
images of diverse gems, bowls of silver and gold, robes, umbrellas, 
various kinds of food, flowers and perfumes. It is significant to 
note that there are great similarities in the mode of food offerings 
to the Buddha and to the statues of Vishnu or the deity Kataragama 
in the temples of Sri Lanka, In Sinhalese Buddhist temples the 
principal Buddha image is first offered food which later is served to 
monks along with the following stanza :?° 
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*May the Monk accept the food we have prepared taking compa- 
ssion (on us) may he receive the best." 


Besides the regular meal, a portion of all eatables, i.e., breakfast, 
midday meal, drinks, sweets and betels are offered to the Buddha 
image shortly before they are partaken by the monks. Other diverse 
offerings made to the Buddha image apart from food (bhojanam) 
include curry (vyafijanam) rice-gruel (taralam), sweets (khajjakam), 
water (pàniyam), drink (pānakam) and medicine (bhesajjam).*" 
Flowers, incense, oil-lams and sound are also offered to the Buddha 
image. Sound is offered by means of drummiug in the shrine. But 
despite these similarities, the Theravada attitude some claim, is 
distinguished from that of the Hindus, because offerings to the 
Buddha image are treated as if they are offered to the monastic 
order. Gombrich, however, thinks?? that the offering of food etc., 
to the Buddha shows the affective attitude of the worshipper, his 
trust (‘visvasa’ in Sinhalese) in the Buddha's living presence in his 
image. 


IV 


Sinhalese Buddhist Ceremonies and Pilgrimages 


In order to illustrate Sirhalese Buddhist devotionalism, some 
Sinhalese Buddhist ceremonizs and rutuals may be mentioned here. 
In SUVISIPINKAMA ceremony the life stories of the twentyfour 
Buddhas are depicted through dances, the watching of which is 
believed to produce merit. In the NANUMURA-MANGALAYA 
ritual the Buddha image is bathed, and a fan is waved and a 
bell rung before it, and robes and other things prsented to it, as if to 
a superior monk or a king. In the NETRAPINKAMA ceremony 
the eyes of the image are painted, and its gaze is considered too 
powerful to be borne by people. In the TEVARA ritual the face, 
mouth and hands of the image are cleaned, robes and articles 
required by a monk are presented to it ; then a fan is waved, a bell 
rung, camphor lighted and offered, and finally obeisance is made and 
the feet of the image are washed. All this is done as if to the 
Buddha who is actually present. There is little difference between 
all this and the way püjà (involving the sixteen upacāras) is 
offered to their idols by Hindus. In the daily ritulas performed 
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in viharas offering flowers (malpūjāva) and food (aharapūjāva) 
are made in the mornings and light refreshment (gilanpasa 
pūjāva), i.e., drinks like tea or orange juice, and offering of 
betel leaves (dahatpūjāva) etc., are offered in the afternoons 
and evenings.*® These rituals are accompanied by Pāli verses of 
devotion rendered into English such as : 


“J worship the Supreme Buddha, lamp of the three worlds, repeller 
of darkness, with the lamp kindled with camphor and destructive of 
darkness.”*% With other verses offerings of sweet-meats, food, 
curry, drink, betal, etc., are made, with the following conclusive 
Stanza : 


*Forgive me, venerable world-sage, Blessed one, the sins I have 
committed with body, word, thought and by carelessness.” 


Especially on certain days in the month and on auspicious days, 
lay men and women visit Buddhist temples and offer to the images 
flowers, lights etc. The pious repeat with the help of rosaries 
the Buddha's pre-eminent qualities, which no one else possesses. The 
practices described above have along history. For instance, Kings 
of Kandy like Bhatikabbaya (36-37c.A.D ) had music and dance 
perfermed before the Buddha images. All these devotional practices 
and ceremonies are evidently based on the belief that there isa 
living presence of the Buddha in the image and a ‘Buddha-force’ 
(Budu-balaya) inberent in it. The above verses clearly suggest this. 


According to the Mahavamsa (Chapox. I.) at different times the 
Buddha visited three places namesly Mahiyangana, Nāgadīpa 
and Kālaņīya in Sri Lanka. The places associated with these three 
visits and those where his relics were deposited namely the Temple 
of Kandy which contains his sacred tooth, Adam's Peak which 
contains his foot-prints, the Bodhi-tree of Anuradhapura where 
Buddha used to contemplate, the Thuparama Dagoba which 
enshirines his right collarbone, the Sela Chattiya Dagoba where he 
is belived to have taken rest, the Mahaseya Dagoba which contains 
a single hair of Buddha's urna, the Kelaniya Dagoba which was 
erected over the golden chair on which the Buddha sat are regarded 
as the places of pilgrimage to Sinhalese Buddhists. Here is an 
instance of a fruit of one of such pilgrimages : 
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“If a person once worships at Kelaniya (a place the Buddha visited), 
all the sins committed from the day of his birth are forgiven.”*' 


V 
The Role of Devotional Literature in Sinhalese Buddhist Culture 


There is a tremendous impact of Buddhist devotional literature 
composed in Sri Lanka in Sanskrit, Pali and Sinhalese 
languages which contributed to the growth of Buddhist religion and 
culture in Sri Lanka.** 


The Jinalankara is one of the earliest devotional works ascribed 
to Buddharakkhita of Sri Lanka which contains the Buddhaworship 
by means of Buddhanussati, depicts glorious attributes of the 
Buddha and how was honoured by deities and adoration of his relics 
and images. Other devotional works include the Anuruddha Sataka 
composed in Sanskrit by Anuruddha (1023-1186 A.D.) the 
Pajjamadhu in Sanskritised Pali by Buddhappiya (11-13c. A.D.), the 
Pūjāvalipa in Sinhalese prose by Mayurapada (13c. A.D.), the 
Narasihagatha a Pali Octave composed earlier than the above work ; 
the Telakatahagatha (12c. A.D.) composed in Pali, the Jinacarita 
a Pali Kavya by Vanaratna Medhankara (1277-1288 A.D.), the 
Rasavahini written first in Sinhalese and translated into Pali 
(13c. A.D.), the Kamalafjali in Pali by Widurupola Piyatissa, the 
Pāramī-mahāšatakaya composed in Pali (140 A D.) by Dharmakirtti, 
the Budugunülanküraya composed in Sinhalese (1558 A.D.) by 
Vidagama Metteyya, the Munigunālankara composed by Welivita 
Pindapatika Saranamkara (18c A.D.) the three other Sinhalese 
eulogical works namely the  Pràtihàryasatakaya, the Tri- 
ratnamālāšatakāya, the Baranamagabasaka which are respectively 
written by Salialle Maniratana, Gimgatpitiya Sangharakkhita and 
Karota Dhammarama have turned to be very popular works. 


VI 


The above account of Theravüda devotional practices in Sri 
Lanka corroborated with the literary and archaeological evidence 
reveal the fact that the Buddhist devotionalism which was in vogue in 
the past and is currently in practice is not a distortion of Buddhism, 
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. but is fully in consonance with the original spirit of faith (Sraddhà) 
and veneration of the Three Jewels. This study also enables us 
to conclude that the Sinhalese Buddhist devotional literature and 
various types of devotional practices narrated in the paper enhanced 
the culural heritage of Sri Lanka and enabled under its banner of 
Buddhism as State religion to establish sound politico-social and 
cultural contacts with India, South-East Asian countries like Burma, 
Thailand, Kampuchea and Far Eastern nations like China and 
Japan. 
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THE PAJJAMADHU-—A CRITICAL STUDY 
— Asha Das 


The Pajjamadhu, a non-canonical poetical composition of a later 
date has been edited in Roman characters for the first time by 
E. R. Gooneratne of Ceylon and published in the Journal of the 
Pali Text Society for the year 1887. This work, as its title suggests, 
is (a flow of) nectar from the poetry or the verses, the object of 
which is mainly to rouse our sentiments of joy and devotion. As 
the author himself says in the text : — 

Ananda raüfia ratanādi mahi yatinda 

niccappabuddha padumappiya sevinaügi 

Buddhappiyena ghana Buddha gunappiyena 

Theralina racita pajjamadhum pibantu (V. 103). 
“May they drink deeply these honeyed verses (Pajjamadhu) com- 
posed by the bee-like monk Bnddhappiya (to whom the Buddha is 
very dear) exceedingly delighted with the Buddha's virtues and the 
. chief amongst those who constantly attend upon those lotuses ever 
in full bloom like the Venerable Elder Anandavanaratana (jewel of 
the forest of joy) and others (like him)"  (Pajjamadhu, 
D. G. Koparkar, Ahmednagar College Publication). 


In this verse the authorship of the Pajjamadhu is attributed to the 
thera Buddhappiya who was a disciple of Ananda Vanaratana 
of Ceylon. f 


Place in the Buddhist literature. The Pajjamadhu is one of the non- 
canonical books of Buddhism which reveals the fact that it is written 
on the model of Sanskrit writings of its time. As a result a Pali 
poetry not only becomes artificial but followed a traditional scheme 
of description and adoptation of things and ultimately Pali poetry 
loses its natural spontaneity of poetic genius. We may consider 
about some Pali works which by virtue of their length, scope, theme 
and technique may properly be placed in the same rank with the 
Pajjamadhu. The Anāgatavamsa, the Jinacarita, the Telakatāha- 
gāthā, the Rasavahini and the Paficagati Dipanam are the produc- 
tions of Ceylon which show some genuine poetic sansibility. Most 
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of these works show a tendency towards the Sanskritisation of Pali 
and give free scope to the poet's native tendency towards energetic 
expression. 


Extent and arrangement of the text. In size the Pajjamadhu is one 
of the shorter of the Buddhist books, although it comprises 15 
pages in the edition by Gooneratne in the Journal of the Pali 
Text Society, London, 1887. The Devnagari one, edited by 
D. G., Kaparkar with English translation and a short introduction 
has come out published by Ahmednagar College Publication. The 
Pajjamadhu contains 104 Gāthās, in the first part of the text there 
is a description of the Buddha's physical beauty, while in the last 
part the Buddha’s knowledge has been praised in its novelty and 
completeness of effect, Finally it has been concluded with an eulogy 
of the Saügha and the glories of Nirvana. 


Age and Authorship: Buddhappiya, a pupil of Ananda Vanaratana 
is the author of the text. He is also very frank to mention this fact 
for us in the verse no. 103, His Guru Ananda Vanaratana, according 
to Malalasekera belongs to the Arafifiavasi sect and was the pupil of 
Dimbulāgala Medhaūkara who left behind him a galaxy of brilliant 
disciples like Gotama Thera, Coliya Dipankara and Vedeha Thera. 
(Pali Literature of Ceylone, p 220). We are concerned with Coliya 
Dīpaūkara more commonly known as Buddhappiya. Malalasekera 
further states, Coliya Dīpaūkara “as his name implies, a native of 
the Cola country in south India. He probably formed a member of 
the community of monks whom Pandita Parakrama-Bahu persuaded 
to come over from the Cola cauntry to re-establish the Sāsana 
firmly in Ceylon". (Ibid, p. 220). The Rtipasiddhi and the 
Pajjamadhu are attributed to the same Buddhappiya, who was a 
grammarian and a poet in one. In the Colophon of the Rüpasiddhi 
itis said that “This perfect Rūpasiddhi was composed by that monk 
who received the title of Buddhappiya and was named Dipankara—a 
disciple of Ananda, the eminent precepter who was like unto a 
standard in Tambapanni—he (Dīpaūkara) was renowned like a lamp 
in the Damiļa country, and, being the resident Superior there of 
‘two monasteries including Eālādicca, caused the Religion to shine 
forth". (Ibid, p 220) Further Malalasekera states that —'*Both works 
were evidently written while the author was residing in the Cola - 
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country, where, at this period, Buddhism was flourishing and where 
Buddhappiya, as we learn from the Rüpasiddhi verse, held the 
incumbency of two monasteries and had achieved eminent renown 
for his abilities" (Ibid, p 221). The Rüpasiddhi, a standard book of 
Pali Grammar is identical with the Padarüpasiddhi, an Etymology 
of the Parts of Speech. The text, in seven chapters, is written 
in the manner of Kaccüyana's grammar, It also differs from 
Kaccayan’s. work in the fact that the former deals with Kitaka and 
Unādi affixes in the same chapter i.e., in the chapter seven. The 
Rüpasiddhi tīkā ascribed to Dipamkara is note-worthy and there is 
a Sinhalese paraphrase. It may be that the tika is written by 
Buddhappiya himself. It is an exhaustive work which supplies 
many deficiencies in the Kaccāyana. The text is divided into seven 
chapters—Sandhi, declension, kāraka, samāsa, taddhita, ākhyāta 
and kitaka uņāndi. Besides these the Gandhavamsa (pp 60 and 70) 
ascribes another book named the Sárattha Sangaha or ‘a religious 
work' to Buddhappiya. But the book is not existing in Ceylon. 
The most important and the extremely reputed of all the works of 
Buddhappiya is the Pajjamadhu, which is written in a noble and 
elevated style, full of vigour, elegance and grace. But unfortunately 
there is no mention of the date of composition of these books written 
by Buddhappiya. E. Gooneratne opines that “the Pajjamadhu was 
composed at the same time, as the Rupasiddhi, to which our scholars 
give A. D. 1100 as the probable date" (JPTS, 1887, p 2). There are 
also other opinion about the date of our poet. They state that the 
date of our poet must be the same as that of another Vedeha Thera 
who in the Thirteenth century wrote Samantakūtavaņņanā, a Pali 
poem of about 800 verses and Rasavahini, a collection of 108 stories 
in Pali prose derived from the Atthakathā. 


The Pajjamadhu is a poetical production in which religion, joy in 
nature, worship of beauty, art and adoration of hero are all rolled 
into one, and this is nothing but devotion to the Buddha. The 
character of the text depends entirely on the hermonious balance 
between thought and feeling. The poet experiences a number of 
things all at once, and would speak out his feelings and thoughts in 
the orderly arrangement of his theme. There is an irresistible 
urgency in his feelings and in the desire for communicating it. All 
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over the text sentiments, like waves of a river, roll over sentiments, 
emotionalism clashes against diction. But the sheer beauty and the 
highly sensuous pictorial effect, music of words and deep sincerity of 
passion make the text a finest product of kavya which is not only a 
noteworthy poetical production of charm, but also an important 
document of a Sataka Kavya and holds a high place in the history 
of Pali literature. There are many century collections.or Satakas in 
Pali of which the Telakatāhagāthā, the Paficagati Dipanam and 
the Pajjamadhu are the most note-worthy. Among these three 
books the Pajjamadhu of Buddhappiya is a definite land mark. It 
shares the artistic worth of all Sataka küvyas. Because his expression 
is more direct just as his thought has a wider horizon than that of 
the usual run of Sataka writers. That is to say he inaugurates a new 
era for Pali Sataka poem from 1100 century A. D. 

Theme of the text. Buddhappiya has in him both fire and energy. 
The object of him in the Pajjamadhu is to paint the exquisite picture 
of the Master. The Buddha as the substitute of God is the recurring 
theme of the text. The Blessed One and the Supreme God blend 
into one integrated personality in a unified perspective. The Buddha 
in the text is Indweller and well-wisher, the highest goal of the 
liberated, the imperishable spirit, the path and the greatest leader 
among those who know the path, the One who presides over the 
world, the gods and men ; the Teacher, the Saviour and the light 
that irradiates the mind as well In the Introduction of the 
- Pajjamadhu Professor Koparkar rightly says: “The poet wanted 
to imitate the stotra kind of literature in Sanskrit very much 
common with the followers of the bhakti cult or the devotees 
of a personal God. The deification of the Buddha was completed 
amongst the adherents of the Mahayana sect and in the later 
Hindu Puranas like the Visnu and the Bhāgavata has been 
admitted the Buddha as the nineth incarnation of God Vignu. 
Idol worship was the order of the day and our poet appears to 
have been nurtured in such atmosphere", Thus the concept of 
God develops in the text with astonishing affinity to the teachings of 
Hinduism in the Gitā. The connecting link between the Hinduism 
and the Buddhism on ultimate goal is provided by the text. A 
Hindu devotee humbly prays to his deity for Dharma, Artha, Kama 
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and Moksa, whereas our poet’s last desire is enlightenment, wealth; 
good friends, and peace (104). : 


Literary style of the poem: We shall make a serious mistake if we 
regard Buddhappiya's work as extended sermon. He accepts all the 
loveliest gift that the earth could offer, his keen enjoyment always 
tampered by the finest taste. His style can mirror the loveliness 
seen by the eye and felt by the heart. Another chief feature of his 
style is his masterly power of expression which is displayed equally 
well in the text. His language is forceful and dignified, melody and 
charm of the verse are well preserved. Vasantatilakà is the prevailing 
metre of the text except colophon which is only written in Sardulavi- 
krita metre. É š 


The poet exclaims : — ug 


Uņņāpapuņņasasimaņdalato galitva 
pádambujanguli dalattha sudhā lavinam 
pantiva satthu nakhapanti pajāvisesam 

pinetu suddha sukhitammana tundapitā/(V.L.). 


“Tet the row of nails (of the Toes of the Preceptor, kissed 
(lit. drunk) with their mouths by the devotees with minds pure and 
happy, gladden those choicest people ! . The row of nails, which 
resembles a line of drops of nectar trickling on the petal-like toes of 
the lotus-like feet (of the Buddha) from the small curled hair 
(between His eye-brows) which are like the full orb of the.moon.” 


Here we feel the title of the book ‘Pajjamadhuw’ is not without signi- 
ficance. Every word of this verse acts like the sieve through which 
honey is filtered. The emphasis heightens the tone of that which 
is already the higher. In this verse the poetic emphasis falling on 
"Uņņāpapuņņasasimaņdalāto” which hightens the. tone of the text. 
The rounded *Unnà' is compared to the full moon because of its 
golden colour, The idea is higbly poetical and appropriate. 


The idea governing our poet's composition is that the poetry speaks 
the language of the heart :— 

Tvamve' rahamsi sam' avujjhi yathá ca samma 

Sampanna vijjā carano sugato' si hontu 

Lokam vido purisadhammasusārathī si 

Satthàsi bujjhi Bhagavā si tath’ eva jantu (v. 84) 
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“Let all the people be like you ! You, who are perfectly enligh- 
tened in quietude, who are endowed with knowledge and good 
conduct, who are well-versed, the knower of the world, the skilled 
(Su) charioteer of the bull-like people, the Teacher, the enlightened 
one (vujjhi) and the blessed one". 


The poet eloquently presents his love for all and this love and 
sentimentality made the verse more popular than ever. Buddhappiya 
exclaims :— 


Sattāpagā janamanoja male jahantu 
Samklesadāham apanentu daha ca satta 

Sela ca satta vidadhantu janassa tanam 
Lokappasiddhijanane bhavatam pataka (V. 23) 


“The seven rivers should "wash off the dirt (i. e. sin) in the minds 
ofthe people. The seven lakes should remove the heat caused by 
the Afflictions. The seven mountains should afford protection to 
the people. The banner should conduce to firm faith (in the 
Dhamma) in the minds of the people.” Here the natural flow of the 
poetry has not been hampered by the scholarship. aS 


What is wonder-inspiring, grand and serene in nature has an attrac- 
tion for the author. As for example: 


Unhisakuppalamanipadumehi pada 
Sassevijantukaraņāni vibhüsayantu 
Sannettanāvupagatānam anagghakani 
Bojj’hangasattaratanani dade samuddo (16) 


“The feet (of the Buddha) should (ready) decorate the limbs (i.e. 
heads) of the bowing devotees with turbans, blue lotuses, jewels and 
red lotuses. The hand (of the Buddha) which is marked with signs 
should grant seven jewels in the form of the Bojjhahgas which are 
so precious to those who have embarked in a ship which is contro- 
lled by an excellent helmsman (i.e. the Buddha)". 


The Buddha instructs the disciples the seven Bojjhangas which are 
indispensable to attain Nibbüna. Here, the Buddha is compared 
with a captain, Dharma with a boat, Bojjhahgas with jewels and 
devotees with the merchants dealing in jewel which they obtain 
from the ocean. i 
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And :— ' 


Lāvaņņa maņņava pavāļa lata dvyābham 
Tandeha deva taru pallava kante mantam 
Vatāravinda makaranda parājisobham 
Rattadharadvyam' adho kurutam janāgham (54) 


“Let your reddish lips 'suppress the sins of the people! The lips, 
which possess the beauty similar to that of a pair of coral creepers 
found in the sea of beauty, which have the lustre as that of a sprout 
of the Divine Tree in the form of the body (of the Buddha) 
and which surpass the beauty of the honey of the red round 
lotus”. : 


The poet is very clear in his approach and the whole approach is 
poetic. The poet says that in the ocean of the Buddha's person has 
taken root two coral creepers and they are the lips. The Buddha’s 
body is compared with the Devataru, therefore his lips are nothing 
but foliage of that tree. Vattāravinda is the full blown red lotus 
which juice must be more red. But the lips of the Buddha are stil] 
reddest. The excellence of the Buddha's lips in comparison with 
that of the juice of the red lotus is charming. The same high-lying 
strain is seen in the verse No 60 also. 


Bālathalī hari silātala pitthikattha 
Bhüvallaridwya mayüra yugassa tuyham. 
Paficappabha rucira piccha yugassirikam 
Nettavdayam manasi punchatu pàpadhülim. 


"Let your eyes having lustre similar to that of a pair of five-hued 
peacock feathers of the two peacocks in the form of your creeper- 
like eye-brows perching on the surface of a yellow slab of stone 
placed in the natural spot of ground in the form of your hair, wipe 
off the dust of sins in the minds of the people". Here the forehead 
of the Buddha is compared with a golden slab of stone in the forest 
of the naturally grown hair of him. The two eyes which are similar 
to five-hued peacock feathers are to act like the morahattha to ward 
off flies in the form of evil tendencies. The poet fancies the fore-head 
of the Buddha as a golden slab of stone and two eyes as five-hued 


peacock feathers. 
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In the text we can trace with more or less definitness the poetic tone 
and impulse of the gāthās. This fact’ is conveyed in the several 
gāthās, one of which is :— i ` 

Sambuddha selavalayantara jánan avhā 

Nottattato tipathagā vati ságaratthà 

Dhamma pagā suti vaso tarite punanti 

Sambhāra sassam iha vattatu pacayanti (98). 


“Let the river of your Dhamma always flow on the earth to ripen the 
crops in the form of the Pāramitās! The river of Dhamma, which 
purifies all those who have come within-the range of hearing it 
(i.e. Dhamma), which has :ts source from the Anotatta lake of 
knowledge located in the circular chains of the mountain (Himalaya) 
in the form of Enlightenment which flows into the ocean in the form 
of monkhood, ‘and hence which is like the Ganges (in. all respects)”. 
In order to-appreciate Buddhappiya's literary accomplishment this 
fact should be borne in mind zhat the whole form is free and flexible; 
The Ganges takes its source from the Anotatta lake in the Himalayas; 
and flows to the ocean. Here the Himalaya stands for Sambuddha, 
Anotatta for knowledge and ocean for monkhood. These are some 
examples of the similes drawn from various sastras of the Hindus 
and the Buddhists. The Pujjamadhu of Buddhappiya" has a place 
of its own among the Satekas in Pali literature. The author is 
atonce a philosopher and á poet. In the works of the great poets we 
find the figures of speech have been freely 'used. Buddhappiya also 
has proved his mastery of handling Upama and Luptopamā etc. 
Metre and rhythm move together in his poem, in order to produce 
poetic hermony. Describing the Buddha’s beauty the poet says :— > 


ki ° Uttuiga niccalaguņā.jitatāya niccam, 
š Sevīva pādasiri nicca samubbaham va 
` > Atrapi Sakkabhavanubbahaņe niyutto 
-Padatthameru bhavatam bhavatam vibhūtyā ( 17). 


“The mount Meru at the feet (of the Buddha) should jā to 
your prosperity (O you devotees)'! Meru, who possesses the gualities 
of loftiness and stability, who is (the Buddha's) eternal servant being 
subjugated by Him, and who always puts on (i.e. borrows) at it were 
the sheen’ of (the Buddha’s: feet, although he is commissioned 
(by gods) to uphold the mansion of Indra (i.e. heaven)". 
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The Buddha's feet are more beautiful than the golden mountain—is 
the example of Hyperbole. There is a tendency in the poet's mind 
not to rest satisfied with things in their real condition but to explain 
them as having much more of their respective qualities than they 
actually possess. All through the poem the poet admires the Buddha 
highly, he is likely to paint him in too glowing colours. The dignity 
and majesty of the Buddha is so great that even the loftiest golden 
Mountain served the purpose of a foot-stool to him, disobeying the 
command of the gods that he is to support heaven. It is also an 
exaggerated statement. 


Again, the poet gives a description of the foot of the Master with 
its auspicious marks runs as follows :— 
Pujetum àgata vata vajirāsanattha 
Mindena chaddita mahāvijayuttarākhyam R 
Samkham pavittham iva mārabhayā padadho 
Pádatthasamkham iha vattatu santiya vo (21) 


*May the conch-mark on the feet (of the Master) give you 
tranquility (of mind)! The conch-mark which is as it were the 
conch-shell of Indra possessing the excellent style Mahavijaya which 
he had forgotten (at the feet of the Buddha) when he.had come to 
pay homage to Him, who was sitting cross-legged and which 
(afterwards) seems to have-hidden under his feet when it contacted 
fear for the Devil". Í 


Here the conch-figure on the sole of the foot of the Buddha is 
poetically conceived to be the conch of Indra, the king of the Devas. 
The conch of Indra is known as Mahāvijaya, but the name deceives 
Indra, because the conch like a coward takes protection under the 
feet of the Buddha when Mara is appeared Here the poet creates 
a doubt between the conch shell of Indra possessing the style of 
Mahāvijaya and the conch-mark on the feet of the Teacher. 


Buddhappiya's profundity of sense may receives appreciation from 
his reader Here the symbolic association of certain words are 
exploited to heighten their obvious meaning : 
Sāmissa hamsasamaye dahapásabaddha ` 
"Māsīna vesagamako viya padahamso 
Nigghosa gantijitato viya mügapakkho 
- Vāretu-sābba janatà bhavagantukattam (29). 
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“May the swan at the feet (of the Buddha) stop the tendency of 
all the people to transmigrate | The Swan, who when the Master 
begins to laugh is seen in a seated posture as if his feet are fettered 
with strong strings, and whose wings are motionless because he is 
as it were d (by the Buddha) as regards sonorous sound 
and graceful gait" 


Here the swan is compared with laugh to the Teacher. The symbolic 
association of the word “white” is suggestive. The swan is ashamed 
of his white complexion when he sees the superior whiteness of the 
Master's laughter. It is a poetic convention that laughter is white. 
The Swan therefore simply sit down when he hears the silvery voice, 
of the Buddha. All his pride for white complexion melts away and 
he gives up flying in the air. Hence, the poet conceives the swan as 
a mere image of a swan. 


There is an instinct in our poet's nature which urges him to believe 
that inanimate objects are endowed with sensibility, and that they 
can think, feel and act like human beings. Examples for such 
personification are :— 4 

Vānī vadhū dharita mālati mālya tulyā (56) 
garlaud of mālati flowers put on by Vānī-vadhū. And— 

jivhà vaci nata vadhü kala raūga bhūtā (57) 


The tongue which is the charming stage for the actress in the form 
of speech. Here the Buddha's speech is personified as a woman, 
the goddess of learning and the Buddha's tongue is compared with 
the stage and his speech is personified as an actress or *nata-vadliü.' 
The personification of Buddha's voice and speech asa lady is very 
interesting. 


These are some interesting examples of the similies drawn by 
the poet : 

Kummapitthiva (3) like the back of a tortoise 

saficumbità viya (4) as borrowed (lit, kissed) 

Saññanakam viya (7) as if with the consciousness 

digunan’ iva patu bhütà (9) appear doubled (on the two feet) 
Pavittham iva (21) seems to be hidden (under his feet) 
Kumbhiladhiggahitato (22) as confronted with a crocodile. 
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Vesagamako viya pàdahamso (29) the swan at the feet is seen as 
seated posture (vesa) as if his feet are fettered. 

gantijitato viya mügapakkho (29) He gave up flying in the air as his 
wings are motionless. 

Purindadapuram nayatam va sigham (30) as quickly take all (beings) 
to the city of Indra. 

nissito va (31) as taken shelter (at his feet) 

dhammadesanaraven' iva luddakassa (32) as in the case ofthe 
robber (Angulimala) on hearing the Buddha's voice of Dhamma. 
Suppārapaņdita gata viya āsunāvā (33) as Suppārapaņdita who 
went in a boat. 

yathà Himavā (34) as the mountain Himavat. 

Pafijara vandano'va (35) as the bondage of the cage. 
Candakinnaragatim va (37) as the state of (i.e. birth) of Canda- 
kinnara. . 

Pitthi yathà kalala (50) as once (did over) the muddy path (for 
Dipankara). 

mandalayugam viya kannabhajam (53) two ears as the (auspicious 
two ears-ornaments. 

mālati mālya tulyü (56) similar to the garland of Mālati flowers 
(put on by Sarāsvatī). 

taggāhino viya (63) as ant hill, nīluppalāva (67) like blue lotus. 
dhamambuvtthi va (91) like the shower of dhamma. 


tina samkhata pādukā va (94) as the sandals made of straw or grass 
(given by Rama to Bharata). 


selena manthitavatam (100) Like churned with the churning 
mountain. 


These similes clearly indicate that they are significant only so far as 
they are related to the development of devotional sentiment to the 
readers and for this purpose they must come out nicely and properly 
from the poet’s pen. Secondly it may be mentioned that there is no 
special effort on his part. 


Metaphor (Luptopamā) and chain similes 
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uņņāpapuņņasasimaņģala (1) the uņņā is like: the full orb of 
the moon. ‘ I 
pádambujahguli dalattha (1) the row of nails of the lotus like feet 
(of the Buddha). 

Cakkasadisāni sudassanassa (10) The wheel marks resembling as 
sudassana. 

padambujassirivilasanikatanam (14) the foot lotus which alone is the 
abode of the grace of the goddess of wealth. 

pādatthameru (17) the mount Meru at the feet (of the Buddha). 
Sovannamacchayugalam (22) the pair of golden fish-shaped ear-rings 
(of the Buddha). 

Santipuram (26) the city of Peace (nibbāna). 

Kelasasela patimā (28) the image of the, Kailāša mountain. (at 
his feet). 

Padavapi (31) The well in the form of the feet (of the Buddha). 
pāpaphaņino (32) cobras in the form of sins (of the people). 
Samsara sagara (33) Ocean of wordly existence. 
Kalacatummukhahemanāvā (33) ¿the charming four helmed golden 
boat (Four Noble Truths:. i I 
Samrājadhānimusabho vahatagga bhüram (38) The bull carry the 
burden of the (devotees) to the capital per excellence (i.e. 
Nibbana). 


There is also some chain similies, As for example :— 

Lakhya vilāsa mukuradvaya saņņikāsam (41) Eve the two toilet- 
mirrors of the goddess Laksmi. 

tadañka mandana vidambakamamsu sandam (41) the fleshy fatness 
of which imitates an ear-ornament. 

lalita sāgara ‘bubbulabham (41) the charming bubbles of the 
sea. NN 

The common characteristic in the thrée similes is the convex shape 
óf the the Buddha's well-developed kees. 

Saddhamma nijjhara suratta silātalābha (57) as it is a red slab 
of stone in the spring of the excellent Dhamma. ` š 
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jivhā vaci nata vadhū kala ranga bhütà (57)'the tongue which is the 
charming stage for the actress in the form of speech. 


Saddhamma settha tarani (57), the best boat to reach the 
Saddhamma. The common characteristic in these three similes. 
is the tongue of the Buddha which is so dear to all for crossing 
the ocean of the cycle of birth. 


hemagghiye thapita nila sila kapale 

Pajjota jala lalitam muni sārayantī (68) a blue slab, precious as if 
it is golden in the forehead. The halo, which emits (rays) as graceful 
as a series of lamps. ` 

pàrami gunà 'mataramsi (72) like the moon having necter-rays in 
the form of virtues of the perfection. 


Now we may proceed to conclude the salient features of the 
Similes and Metaphors used in the Pajjamadhu. Similes and 
Metaphors used by: Buddhappiya are sweet and graceful, simple 
and lucid and he follows the Sanskritic style of the literary 
art. These figures of speech which have embellished the Pajjamadhu 
have been drawn from the various concrete objects with abstract 
ideas in order to produce a greater devotional effect. If we 
consider the text minutely, we shall not fail to see that the 
poet compares the beauty of the Buddha with a series” of 
similes and metaphors sometimes. Perhaps no other poetical 
works in Pali canonical or non-canonical literature than the 
Pajjamadhu contain so many references to Hindu šāstras, specially 


the Puranas. 


Vocabulary : Buddhappiya’s vocabulary, not systematically studied 
so far, promises to be a suitable subject inasmuch as he, more than 
any other writer of the period, employs contemporary speech, 
idiom, sanskritised words and Singhalese gloss. The Pajjamadhu 
shows no aversion to unusualand rare words as are to be found 
in other $ataka kāvyas in Pali. The words which have been less 
often used, occurring also in the the Pajjamadhu, are, Nibbana with 
its luxurious images and epithets gives expression to cherished 
religious ideas. Following words which are evoked by the concep- 
tion of ‘Nibbana’ in its several variations are used as its synonyms- 
Anuttaramahgala (24); amatam (100, 101) āmokkha, mutti ' (58), 
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uttaruttara phalam (73), gatim hanantu (39), pade, pada (3, 33, 36), 
varadhana (99), bhavasāgara pāra tira sappattanam (99) bhava 
nissita jatumetam (74), lok’uttaradi sukha (45), lokuttarāya siriyā (9) 
sukham padavi vimānam (83) Samsārasāgarasamuttaraņa (57), 
sabbajanatā bhavagantukatam vāretu (29), Samrajadhani (38), 
Santi (21, 24, 76, 78), Santipura (6, 26), Sapphāla (97), Samphalā 
(71), Sivapuram (43, 51, 92), Sivaphalam (46, 48), Siri (86). Al 
these words are used by the poet to bring an abstract cu of 
Hb 809. : 


The idea of Arahant, the austere type who refuses to compromise 
with the world and whose release from the cycle of rebirth is the 
extinction. of personality or Nirvàna is almost abandoned by the 
poet and in some places he prescribes mundane prosperity to the 
beings at the highest goal by such words as, 


atthasidhyā (89), Kusala (80, 87), janata hita (20,81,95), janamaügala 
(59), janassatànam (23), joyamangala (5, 6), nayanāmaya nāsana 
(66) paripuņņa guņe janānām (42), punnatta (12), bhuvanattaya 
mahgala (67) lakkhim (4) catudīpikarajjalakkhim (28), ranajaya 
(2), sirisahgama mafigala (86), sukham (85) etc. 


There is a word-collection an absolution from sin and these words 
are scattered throughout the text. As for examples, aghadantim 
(25), aghütapa (65), janagham (54), kilesadaha (91), Kūmatimakkhika 
(13), pāpadhulim (60), pāpaphaņino (32), vyasana ghammam’ alam 
(44) etc. 


The words which have been used most often are : 


-jana,-janam, 3, 5,- 8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 20, 22, 23, 29, 
jana, janānam, 33, 40, 42, 51, 52, 56, 58, 59; 62, 
jānatā, janatanam 63, 70; 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 85, 87, 91, 
Janassa, jane etc. / 92, 95, 96, 98,—35 times, 


būdās pāda 1, 2, 34, 5, 6, 8, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 21, 
‘pada, pada etc. | 22, 31, 32, 34, —18 times. 


"Dhamma and 


2 ` 95. 98 120 tī, 
Saddhamma } 10, 32, 51, 52, 57, 91, 95, 98, 102=9 times. 
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Synonyms, epithets and titles of Buddha: Siddhattha Gotama is 
spoken of in the verses as Buddha, the Enlightened One 
(71, 72, 100), Arham, the perfect One (84), Jina, the Victorious 
(3, 6) Natha, Lord (32, 55), Purisadhammasusarathi, the skilled 
charioteer of the bull-like people (84), Vijja carano, the knower of 
good conduct (84), Bhagavā, the blessed One (84), Muni, Sage, 
(4, 31,.34, 35, 40, 43, 46, 63, 68), Lokam vido, The knower of the 
world (84), Sambuddha, the Enlightened one (98), Sammā Sampanna, 
the Perfectly Enlightened in quietude (84), Saddhammarāja, The 
king of the Supreme Doctrine (102), Satthu, the Preceptor (1, 2, 84), 
Sugata, The well-versed, Happy (84) etc. 


Some of the most praiseworthy examples of the Mahapurusa 
Laksana of the Buddha are conveyed in the text. The poem with 
its luxurious description of the Mahapurusa Lakganas and the 
jingling alliteration of word sounds present the reader to a new 
world of beauty. Asa creator of the sombre and the sublime, the 
following words are used in the course of the text. 


Uņņā (1, 55, 59, 63, 65, 68) danta panti (56) 

padambujañguli (1) jivhā (57, 58) 

nakhapanti (1) : dantam (58) 

panhi (3) I bhamukadvaya (59) 

padadvaya (8) bhivallaridvaya (60) 

cakkāsanābhisahanemisa - ; nettadvayam (60, 61) 
hassarani (9) balatthali (60) 

cakkani (10) pamhāvalī (61) 

Sirivaccha (11) i savaņadvayam (62) 

nandivattī (11) ghāņoru (59, 64, 65) 

padatthasamkham (21) siro (66) 

karavīka saram (39) sakkhandha bāhuyuga (67) 

jānudvayam (41) Gīvā (67) 

romāli Kesā (67) 

Loma } (640 kapala (68) 

bhuja (48) bhyamappabhali (69) 

rttādharadvyam (54, 58) ketumālā (68) etc. 


Buddhappiya is primarily an artist. With the help of auspicious 
marks and excellent lucky signs mentioned on the different limbs of 
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the Master he gives a pen picture of the Lord Buddha. Sublime is this 
figure of the Enlightened One. The poet first starts his description 
from his row of nails and feet. He has a uņņā or wool between 
his eye-brows which are like the full orb of the moon. Soft curly 
golden hair between the eye-brows act like the sieve through which 
honey is filtered. The uņņā is compared to the rounded full moon 
because of its golden colour. In order to appreciate the Uņņā, the 
poet uses the word “nila sila" (68) which stands for absolute poetic 
excellance. The row ofthe toes of the Master are charming and 
surpasses in luster the series of golden arrows shot by the Devil. 
The heels of the feet of thc victor are well rounded and the feet 
are also extremely delicate and long and the upper side of 
which is gradually sloping, golden coloured, tender-skinned and 
glistening like the back ofa tortoise. Marks of wheel with the 
hubs, rims and a thousand spokes are shining and appear doubled 


as if to secure duly the divine wealth. He has also a suspicious : 


mark ‘Sirivaccha’ on his chest and Sovatthi and Nandivatthi 
marks are on the soles of the Buddha's feet. The auspicious throne 
Bhaddapitha, pitcher full of water and the alms bowl, white 
umbrella ; foot-lotus and the garland etc. are described with reality 
and variety. The pair of golden fish-shaped ear-rings are helpful to 
the people to satisfy their desires regarding good luck, food and 


enjoyment. He possesses the golden tuff of hair on his head. The ' 


voice of the Victor is also melodious and sonorous, graceful and 
silvery like that of the karavika svara which is one of the Mahāpuru- 
salaksanas. The pair of his knees appear like the two toilet mirrors 
or play-buds of the goddess Laksmi. The fleshy fatness of these 
knees imitates an ear-ornaments or charming bubbles of the sea. The 
row of hair on his belly and short curly hair on his head are ‘also 
charming, His body is like a Kalpa-tree and two arms appear 
like the trunks of the two female elephants. His throat also acts as 
the beautiful tabor and drum for the spiritual good of the beings 
and his lotus like face is the abode of Laksmī. His cheeks, ears, 


eye-brows and lips are excellent and his row of teeth is covered 


with the grace of a line of filaments in the interior of a half opened 


lotus and is similar to the garland of Mālati flowers put on by 
Saraswati. His tongue is like a red slab of stone, the lofty and . 


portico like nose is like the plantain tree, the forchead is like 
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a golden slab of stone in the forest of the naturally grown hair 
of the Buddha. His rows of eye lashes are resembling two lines 
of bees entering two blue lotuses. His ears are like a pair of 
tender and long lotus-stalks that are turned golden due to 
the rays of the opening lotus in the form of his smiling face 
and the rays of the circular and blooming lotus in the form of 
his eyes. The halo of light about his head which is one of the 
Mahápuruga Lakgaņas is as gracefal as the series of lamps placed 
on a blue slab and as the golden garland on the head of the goddess 
of Beauty. 


Radiant is the figure of Buddha in the text, and to decorate the 
Buddha figure the poet is a self conscious artist, who realises the 
preciousness of his creation. Here we get the detailed description 
of the Buddha — a highly poetic enumeration of the Master's 
physical charm, or Mahāpurusa lakgana possessed by the Teacher 
from his toe-nail to hair. The poet tries his bést to describe poeti- 
cally the divine limbs of the Buddha and he follows the approved 
method of the kavya style : š 

Devatānām rüpam püdamgusthaprabhriti varnyte | 
mānusānam kešapadārabhyeti dhārmikāļ i 

(Mallināth, Kumāratikā, I, 33) 


The Pajjamadhu leans heavily on poetic passages, these are, of 
course, of exquisite beauty of his divine limbs. Buddhappiya is 
careful, to show that his readers in no way-could consider him unfit 
for dealing with-the Mahapurusa Laksana. For instance, more 
than 25 stanzas impede the description by a minute and frankly 
inventory of the Buddha’s beauty of limbs, commencing from the 
toe-nails of his feet and ending with the hair of the head. Not only 
limbs but his smile and his glance and voice are also described with 
warmth and earnestness of the emotional belief. In its novelty and 
completeness of poetic effect, therefore, Buddhappiya's poem is 
unique in Pali, and it can be regarded as almost creating a new 
literary tradition. It is clear that it does not strictly follow the 
tradition of the Pali Canonical or Non-Canonical literature or com- 
mentaries but bears closer resemblance to the spirit and style of 
Sanskrit .$ataka or devotional poetry, as the Bhakti Satakam of 
Ram Chandra Kabibharati of Bengal. 
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The Pajjamadhu is also concerned with trinity i.e. the Buddha, the 
Dhamma and the people but not with the Sangha. Therefore it has 
different values for the devotee and the literary critic. The word 
*Sahgha' is used only one time (102). But ‘Buddha’ and his titles 
are used 28 times and ‘Dhamma’ and ‘Saddhamma’ are used 9 times 
only. Now we may safely conclude that the Pajjamadhu is a poem 
in which eulogy and adoration of the Buddha and heart-felt tribute 
to the religion of the gracious Teacher are rolled into one i.e. devo- 
tion. The credit of the poet is that he almost ignores the ‘Sangha’ 
which is the third Sarana of the Buddhist and devotes himself fully 
to the welfare of ‘Jana’ or being or people. The intention of the 
poet is to make the people better to strenghthen their energies and 
purify their emotions. A good deal of word ‘jana’ or ‘janata’ etc. 
(used 35 times) is suggestive, which indicates that the appeal of the 
Pajjamaddha is not to the Bhikkhu Sangha, the Brethern of the 
Buddhist Order, but to the people. The word “pada” (used 18 times) 
is also very interesting. The motif of the eleventh century poetry 
has been introduced in the poem. - A new school of poetry in which 
the subject-matter will have to be chosen from the fermenting life 
all around is developed and follows that there will be a dissatisfac- 
tion with old ideas and a search for new one. The idea of Arhath- 
hood of Hinayāna is dethroned by the Mahā-maitrī and Mahā- 
Karuna of the Mahayana. The poet invites all beings to the ‘feet’ 
of the Buddha which possess eight hundred auspicious marks (5) 
and which are auspiciously ever ready to help the people in order 
that they should enter the highest city of peace i.e. Nibbana, with- 
out letting them fall in hell. 


The wealth of poetic imagery, the underlying.suggestiveness of 
literary art and the conventional atmosphere etc. are produced by 
some words in the mind of the proper reader. These are such 
words strewn throughout the text —papunnasasimandala, the. full orb 
of the moon (1), atthasatamangala lakkhanàni, eight hundred auspi- 
cious marks (5), Kalamangalalakkhanani, excellent lucky signs (6), 
bimbita dappanabham, resembles on a mirror (8), Sudassana, 
Sudarsana Cakra of Lord Krisna (10), Sirivaccha, an auspicious 
mark on the chest of the chakravartin and the Arahant (11), 
Sovatthi, mark (Svastika) bestow welfare on all mortals (11), 
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Bhaddapitha, seat of wisdom on which the Buddha was Enligh- 
tened (12), 

punnakumbho, the full-pitcber (12), 

Vaddhamāna, mystical diagram (12), 

setātapa, white umbrella (13), 

sirivilasaniketanam, abode of the grace of the goddess of wealth (14), 
Varapunnapattam, beautiful pitcher full (of water) (15), 

Cakkavala, the horizon. Beyond the Cakkavala there is all dark- 
ness (18) ; 

Mahāvijaya, Conch-shell of Indra (21) 

Sri Keli sajjo, fitting sport requirement of Laksml (47) 

tanu deva rukkha, kalpa-tree like body (48) 

Kari vadhii, she elephant (48), 

rupassiri, Goddess of Beauty (50, 68) 

Lakhi nivàsa, the abode of Lakgmi (52) 

Lakhi samāruhita vattarathe, the circular chariot occupide by 
Laksm1 (53) 

pavala lata, coral creeper (54) 

deva taru pallava, sprout of the Divine tree (54) 

Vàni vadhü, the goddess of learning (56) 

nata vadhü, actress in the form of speech (57) 

Paficappabha, 5 colours—yellow, black, blue, red and white. (60) 
rupin dira, the goddess of Beauty (64) 

Siri ghato, the pitcher of Laksmi (67) 

amataramsi, Moon (72) ; 

dhammaramsi, the rays of the Dhamma (102). 

A number of persons of eminence, Bodhisattas and ascetics are 
mentioned directly and indirectly in the text who are great and 
enduring for all time, As :— 

Angulimala, first a robben then an ascetic (32) 

Suppāra, a sailor (33) 

Vessantara, The Bodhisatta (36) 

Candakinnara, the Bodhisatta (37) 

Dipankara the first Buddha (50) 

Sumedha, a brahmin (70) 

Janaka, a king (77) 
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Temiya, an ascetic (93) 
Rama, the Bodhisatta (94) 


Certain philosophical and sl words are used vs ku the 
text. These are :— j A 
Ariya atthamgika magga, Noble Eightfold Path (37, 99, 101). 
Ru’panka vedana, probably the five khandhas (66) 

gunehi nava, nine qualifications (83) 


uti Metta } The four Brahmavihārās, (48, 70) 


dhutafiga, ascetic precept (102) 

Paņidhāna, determination (71) 

Aggamagga, the noblest path 774) i 

Pārami, } ten perfections which the Bodhisatta 

Pāramitā attains in several births (70, 71) 

Bojjhanga, the seven factors of Englightenment (16, 100) 

Patipatti, Middle Path (99). 

Padhāna, energetic effort (74) ` I 

The animals and birds which surges with the rhythm of nature have 
been sensitively mentioned by the poet. The animals which have 
been used are : 


Karivaro, elephant (25) 
Siha,lion, (25) . ^ . I š: 


miga : 
miginda + lion, 
migaraja J king of the beast (25, 53) 


Vyaggha, tiger (26) 

Valāha assa, cloud-horse (26) Ug 
Chaddanta acd , lordly elephant (27, 42, 92) 

Chaddanti 

Usabho, bull, (38) I 

Savacchadhenu, Cow and Calf (38) 

Hatthirājā, lordly elephant, (23) 

Kari vadhü, she elephant (48) 


The birds which are used throughout the text are :— 
hamsa, Swan (29) 
morarājā, king of peacocks (32) 
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Karavika, a kind of bird (35, 39) 
Cakkavaka, heron, (36) 

Kofica, curlew (36) 
Suvannaraja, eagle, (26) 


Not only animals and birds but the poet is sensitive to the living 
creatures born in water and other creatures which are inferior or 
lower in status. As for example :— 


Kumma } , tortoise, (3, 22) 
Kumbila 

macca, fish (22) 

maccapati, king of fishes (91) 
makara, dolphin (36) 

makkhika, flies (13) 

phanino, cobra (32) 

Vasuki, Cobra king (31) 
madhupa, bee (97) etc. 


Inda (22), purinda (30) Mara (2, 21) and Candakinnara (37) are 
accepted by the poet to ornate his poem. He is also very sympathetic 
to the plant, creeper and flower, especially the lotus which is accom- 
panied by a poetic sensibility and intuition. 


Ambuja ) TS S e i 
pankaja + lotus (1, 4, 49, 56, 103) 
padumo j 


Kahala, pumpkin, (40) : 
puppha mukulo, buds of the flowers (40) 
Indira, blue lotus (40) 

rambha, plantain tree (42) 
devarukkha, kalpa-tree (48) 
pavara lata, coral creeper (54) 
deva taru, divine tree (54) 
rattāravinda, red lotus, (54) 
Milati, a kind of flower (56) 
niluppala, blue lotus (67) 
kunda, a kind of flower (72) 
kumuda, night lotus (72) 
Vijankuri, seed-sprout (87) 
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sassa phalam, fruit of the harvest (87) 
Kadamba, a kind of flower, (38) 
Vallari, creeper (46, 88) 

lata, creeper (97) 


Buddhappiya is fond of different colours. He has used varites of 
colours in his vérse which attribute fine emotional intensity.to the 
text. The poet uses these colours affluently, but his fervour is 
particularly noticeable in the golden colour. 


kanaka ) 

kaficana ' gold (2, 3, 22, 33, 40, 42, 50, 51, 60 
Sovanna l 65, 68, 69, 78, 93) = 15 times 
hari ! 

Hema J ; 

Rattā red (49, 54, 58) =3 times 

nila | blue (42, 53, 59, 64, 65, 67, 68) - 7 times 
nilabha i 

lila - f 

seta -white (13, 72) 

sita ) 


These colours are grounded upon a more imaginative touch than 
the visuel. 


The Adjectives are sparingly employed by the poet and where they 
are used they grounded upon a more intellectual cast of mind than 
tactual suggestion. Some recurring adjectives are :— 


papunna, full or rounded-(1) 

Suddha, pure-(1) 

Sukhita, happy-(1) 

Sitattalaya, on account of 
sharpness-(2) 

Sukhumaka, tender-(3) 

Somma, gentle-(3) 


Sukomala, extremely deli- 
cate-(3) 
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digha, long-(3) 

Kamatunnati, gradually slop- 
ing-(3) 

niraja, free from evil-(4) 

maūgala, auspicious-(5, 6, 40, 
49, 53, 59, 86) - 

Kala, fine-(6) 

Vimalam, pure-(15) 

anaggbaka, indispensable-(16) 
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uttuaga, lofty (17) 
'dalham, decisively (35) 
manuíiiia, melodious (39) 
"bhītirahitā, fearless (39) 
niccam, constantly (40) 
lalita, charming (41) 
mamsu, fleshy (41) 

Cāru, charming (47, 51, 59) 
Kutilagga, curly (47) 
manohara, beautiful (51) 
settha, best (57, 92) 
abhinava, charming (59) 
rucira, lustre (60) 

vattha, rounded (66) 
Suci, pure (70, 78) ` 
nisita, sharpened (76) 


sutthu, properly (79) 
paribhāvita, tempered (79) 
phusita, saturated (79) 
Visuddha, pure (79) 


maha, great, lofty, (80, 81, 86, 
96 103) 


Suppatittha, well-establish 
(80) 
adinna, acquired (80) 
abhejjanejja, invulnerable (80) 
nibbikāra, dispassionate (82) 
vevanni, paleness (86) 
abbutam, wonderful (89) 
accanta, incurable (101) 
ghana, exceedingly (103) 


The additional interest of the Pajjamadhu lies in the poet’s conscious 
and almost unique endeavour to use the words which are not easily 


intelligible. As:— ` 


anagghaka (16) 
Vibhutya (17) 
Vattullasa (62) 
bunda (65) 

aghatapa (65) 
rundhitunte (65) 
Vattha (66) 


ru’pankavedana (66) 
Tayona (76) 
Pabhutattusu (82) 
idhirohini (83) 
atthasidhya (89) 
hitāsimsato (104) 


Buddhappiya is fully revealed in his work by the galaxy of words 
used by him. He accepted all the gifts that the earth could offer. 
His keen enjoyment always tempered by the finest taste. This 
taste finds reflection in his vocabulary and style. The plant and 
animal world plays an important part and it is treated with much 
charm and rapid tempo of his poem. Of flowers, the lotus is the 
most conspicuous and used most often. "Various birds to which 
poetical myths and lucidity are attached are frequently introduced. 
Another chief feature of his vocabulary is that he never neglects the 
beings which are inferior or lower in status. Adjectives are the 
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noteworthy trait of the richness of vocabulary which exhibits both 
the diversity and plenitude of his powers. The words employed to 
express the Mahāpuruga laksaņas are rather a gallery of pictures. 
Here the earth and heaven are combined in one sublime name, and 
that name is the ‘Buddha’. We may easily conclude that 
Buddhappiya's high place in the galaxy of non-cononical writers 
must be acknowledged by the Pajjamadhu in which Buddhappiya 
is a poet by nature, a highly cultivated man by training anda 
deeply religious devotee by conviction. | 
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The Pajjamadhu 


NAMO TASSA BHAGAVATO ARAHATO SAMMA 
SAMBUDDHASSA 


1 Unnapapunnasasimandalato galitva 
Padambujanguli dalattha sudhā lavanam 
Pantiva satthu nakhapanti pajāvisesam | 
Pinetu suddha sukhitammana tundapita 


2 Khittāya māraripunā parivatya satthu 
Pādassayā jita disāya sitattalāya 
Yā jeti kaficana sarāvaliyā sirim sā - 
De'tanginam ranajayangulipantikanta 


3 Sovanna vanna sukhuma chavi somma kumima 
Pitthiva pitthi kamatunnati bhati yesam 
Tesuppatitthitasukomaladighapanhi . 

Pada jinassa padadantu padam janassa 


4 Acchera pankajasirim siriyà sakāya 
Ye maddino viya caranti saroja sise 
Salīcumbitā viya ca tani paraga raga. ` 
Te nīrajā munipadā padadantu lakkhim - 


5 Agami kala jana mangala bhattu bhāvam 
Vyākattum atra kusalen’ iva nimmitāni 
Yātrāsum afthasatamangalalakkhanani 
Sadhetu nam padayugam jayamangalani 


6 Sassevijantuvarasantipurappavese 
Niccam susajja thapitàn' iva mangalāya 
Ye te dadhanti kalamangalalakkhaņāni 
Vattantu te jinapadā jayamangalaya 


7 Sabbe 'bhibhüya sapadesu nipütanassa 
Saññanakam viya yadassitasabbaloko 
Pádatya' dhokatatilokasirovarà pi 


Lokam punantu jayamaūgalakāraņāni 
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8 Lokattayekasaranattavibhavanaya 
Sajjo va titthati yahim suvibhattaloko 
Tamsabbalokapati bimbitadappanábham 
Pádadvayam janasusajjanahetu hotu 


9 Lokuttaraya siriyā ’dhigamaya sutthu 
Rajanti yattha digunan’ iva patu bhūtā 
Cakkāsanābhisahanemisahassarāni 
Tyanghi disantu sakalissariyam janassa 


10 Yatrullasanti duvidhàn' iva pātū bhütà 
Dhammassasabbabhuvanassa ca issaratte 
Cakkāni cakkasadisani sudassanassa 
Tan’ ajja jantu saranda caranāņi hontu 


11 Sattesu vacchatu siri sirivacchakena 
Sovatthi sotthim anutitthatu puggalesu 
Nandim janānam anuvattatu nandivatti 
Sisdn’ alamkurutu padavatamsako pi 


12 Bhaddāya pitham upagacchatu bhaddapitham 
Vuddhim jananam anuvattatu vaddhamanam 
Punnattam angim anu kubbatu punnakumbho 
Pati ca patu satatam janatam apāyā 


13 Setātapattam apanetam aghütape tam 
Khaggo vichindatu sada duritarivagge 
Samklesadāham apanetu satālavanta 

. Samvījanī kumatimakkhikamorahattho 


14 Akaddhano janavilocanam attaninnam 
Vāretu sabbagativàranamankuso so 
Pādambujassirivilāsaniketanam va 
Pāsādalakhaņam upetu manopasādam. 


15 Pāņīnam attabhajatam varapuņņapattam 
Sammā dadātu padanissitapuņņapatto 
Pādesu jantu.manabandhanadāmabhūtam 
Dāmam dametu vimalam janatam manāni 
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16 Unhisakuppalamanipadumehi pada 
Sassevijantukāraņāni vibhüsayantu 
Sannettanāvupagatānam anagghakāni 
Bojj'hangasattaratanani dade samuddo 


17 Uttuñga niccalaguna jitatāya niccam 
Seviva padasiri nicca samubbaham va 
Atrapi Sakkabhavanubbahane niyutto 
Padatthameru bhavatam bhavatam vibhūtyā 


18 So cakkavalasikhari pavatam samanta 
Sabbüpasaggavisarà janatam samaggam 
Dīpā puthüpi caturo dvisahassa khudda 
Dhārentvapāyapatamānam adatva jantum 


19 Suro pabodhayatu jantu saroruhani 
Cando pasāda kumudāni manodahesu 
Nakkhattajátam akhilam subhatāya hotu 
Cakkam dhajam ripujayāya jayaddhajaya 


20 Jetum sasamsada-Sudassana-cakkavatti 
Cakkānugantalalītam yahim āvaheyya 
Cakkāņuvaiti-parisāvuta-cakkavatti 
Namvattatam padayugam janatā hitāya 


2 


— 


Pujetum āgata vatā vajirāsanattha 

Mindena chaddita mahāvijayuttarākhyam 
Samkham pavittham iva mārabhayā padādho 
Padatthasamkham iha vattatu santiyà vo 


22 Sovannamacchayugalam sivabhatta bhoge 
Iccha bahüpakaranam bhavatam jananam 
Kumbhiladhiggahitato va padutthacitta 
Padambujakara vigāhi tu nopahontu 


23 Sattāpagā janamanoja male jahantu 
Samklesadāham apanentu daha ca satta 
Selà cà satta vidadhantu janassa tànam 
Lokappasiddliijanane bhavatam pataka 
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24 Pātanki santi gamane bhavatūpakārā 
Dahettanesu jahatam padacámaram tam 
Sallokalocanamahussavaussitam va 
Vatteyya torapam anuttaramaigalāya | 


25 Yasmim miginda gata bhiti balava daddha 
Dana nata siravidāraņa pilitava 
Nālāgirī karivaro Girimekhalo ca 
. Tam sihavikkamapadam hanatā ghadantim 


26 Pāpāhino hanatu pādasuvaņņarājā 
Vyagghadhipo kalijane adatam asesam 
Vālāhaassapati sampatitum adatva 
Payesu papayatu santipuram pajayo 


27 Chaddanta danti lalitam galitam rusamha 
Luddetta dubbhini dise acalam dadhano 
Padatthahatthipati sampati jantutase 
Tasetu hasam aparandisatam satánam 


28 Sabbahgino caranuposatha hatthirājā 
Pāpetu sabbacatudipikarajjalakkhim 
Kittiva pādaparicārikatā niyuttā 
Kelasaselapatimā hitam ācareyya. 


29 Sāmissa hamsasamaye dahapāsabaddha 
Māsīna vesagagamako viya pādahamso 
Nigghosa gantijitato viya mügapakkho 
Vāretu-sabba janatā bhavagantukattam. 


30 Ohāya dibbasarasim khilaloka sabba 
Ramm'anghivāpim avagāhitavāva pade 
Erāvaņo karivaro mansābhiruļhe 
Jantum Purindadapuram nayatam va sīgham. 


31 Hitvā sakam bhavanam anghinisevanattha 
Māgamma ramma taratāyiha nissito va 
Pāletva mūni padavapitarhgabhangi 
Mangi karontatanūvāsuki nāgarājā 
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32 Nathassa kaficanasikhavalajatilila 
Mavikaram va padanissitamoraraja 
Tam dhammadesanaraven’ iva luddakassa 
Lokassa papaphanino hanatam asesam 
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Samsārasāgaragate sadhane jane te 
Netampade kalacatummukhahemanāvā 
Nibbāņapattanavaram Bharukacchakantam 
Suppürapandita gata viya āsunāvā 


34 Sambodhi ñana paripācayato munissa 
Bhatto yathā himava’taddi samādhihetu 
Evam manena bhajatam himavaddipāde 
Sambodhifiana paripacanahetu hotu 


35 Dalham parajitataya muninà sarena 
Sufifiassaropagata pafijara bandhano'va 
So padapafijaragato karavikapakkhi 
Sabbesamappīyāvacaūi jahatà bhavantam 


36 Te cakkavāka makarā api koñca jivam 
Jīvādi pakkhivisārā sarasiva bhuttam 
Vessantarena caranambuji nibbhajanta 
Jantu tahim viya pade suramentu niccam 


37 Tam candakinnaragatimva gatassa bodhi 
Sattassa tassa sapajāpatikassa bhavam . 
Samsücayanta pada kinnara kinnari ve' 
Samaggimagga pati pattisu papayantu 


38 Samrājadhānimusabho vahatagga bhāram 
- Pitippayo pajanayeyya savacchadhenu 
Sassevino abhiramentu chakamasagga 
Dhārentu jhayim’iha solasa dhātudhāmā 
39 Sutvā jinassa karavika saram maņuūfiam 
Afifiofifia bhitirahità api paccanika 
Hitvā gatim viya thitā padasattarūpā 
Sabbam bhavassita jananagatim hanantu 
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` 40 Sovanna kāhaļa yugo pamam'indirāya 


Sannirapuppha mukulopamamussavāya 
Niccam susajja thapitam muni titthatan te 
Janghādvayam janavilocana maūgalāya 


41 Lakhyā vilāsa mukuradvaya sannikāsam 
Tādaūka mandana vidambakamamsu saņdam 
Jānudvayam laļita sāgara bubbulābham : 
Hotam jagattaya nijatta vibhūsitun te 


42 Chaddanti dinna varadanta yugopamānā 
Tam hatthi soņda kama puņņa guņā tavorū 
Lila payodhi siri keļi suvaņņarambhā 
Khandha’va dentu paripunna gune janānām 


43 Janghakkhakacvaya samappita cittapāda 
. Cakkadvayi manamanojahayo mune te 
Soni ratho sirivaho manasa bhirulham 
Lokattayam sivapuram lahu papayatu 


44 Ramm'ora pākata tatāka tatā savanta 
Romāvalī jala »análika kotikatthà 
Nabhi gabhira sarasi siri kelita te 
Sassevinam vyasana ghammam alam sametu 


45 Kanticchata Ivlita rüpa payodhi nābhi 
Avatta vattita aimujjita sabbaloko 
Sobhagga toya nivaham vivaso pivitva 
Lok’uttaradi sukha mucchitatam payātu 


46 Gambhira cittarahadam paripurayitva 
Tamsandamāna karunambu pavaha tuJyà 
Romālivallihari nābhi subhā'lavālā 
Detam lahum sivaphalam bhajatam mune te 


^ 


47 Cārūra sāriphalako kutilagga loma 
Pantī vibhatti sahito siri keļi sajjo 
Sapgdpavagga sukha jūtaka keli hetu 
Hotam tiloka sukha jütaka soņdakānam 
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48 Gambhira citta rahado dara gāhamāna 
Mettādayā kari vadbü kara sanni kāsā 
Sabbaüginam sivaphalam tanu deva rukkhe 
Sakhā sakhā tava bhujā bhajatam dadantu 


49 Nihara bindu sahitaggada'lopa sobhi 
Byālamba ratta padumadvaya bhangi bhājā 
„Pāpārisīsalunateniva ratta ratta 
Ratta karā tava bhavum bhuvi mahgalüya 


50 Rupassiri carita cankama vibbhama te 
Pitthi yathà kalala muddhani setu bhütà 
Evam bhavannava samuttaranaya setu 
Hotam mahákanaka samkama sannikasa 


51 Saddhamma desana manohara bherináda 
Samcarane sivapuram visitum jananam 
Givà suvannamaya caru mutifga bheri 
Bhāvam bhajà bhavatu bhüta vibhutiyà te 


52 Lakhi nivàsa vadan'ambuja matta ninna 
Mākaddhayam jana vilocana caficarike 
Sorabbha dhamma makaranda nisandamānam 
Pipetu tena sarasena sabhā jane te 


53 Lakhī samāruhita vattarathe rathanga 
Dvandanu kāri miga raja kapola līlam 
Tadanka mandalayugam viya kaņņabhājam 
Gandatthaladvayama’ lamkurutam janatte 


54 Lāvaņņa mannava pavala lata dvyabham 
Tandeha deva taru pallava kante mantam 
Vattāravinda makaranda parajisobham 
Rattādharadvayam'adho kurutam janāgham 


55 Uņņā sakuntigata matthaka natthu kūpa 
Subbhū lakāra sahitottha pavāļa nāvā 
Gattuttararaņņava gatā tava jantukanam 
Hotam bhavaņņava samuttaranaya nātha 
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56 Isam vikāsa padumo'dara kesarāli 
Līlā vinaddha zucirā tava danta panti 
Vāni vadhu dharita mālati mālya tulyà 
Tassam jánasse manarafijana mā” careyya 


57 Saddhamma nijjhara suratta silatalabha 
Jivhà vaci nata vadhū kala ratiga bhūtā 
Saddhamma settha tarani nihitappiya te 
Samsüra sāgara samuttaraņāya hotu 


58 Dantamsu kancukita rattadharo padhane 
Jivhà suratta sayane mukha mandiratthe 
Āmokkha mutzi vadhuyā sayitāya tuyham 
Kubbantu samsama malam jana sotu kāmi 


59 Uņņā tathà' blinava patta varābhi rama 
Lilollasanta bramuka dvaya nila pattā 
Ghānoru cāru kadali vadanā lavala 
Tuyham pavattatu ciram jana mangalāya 


60 Bālatthalī hari silātala pitthikattha 
Bhüvallaridvaya mayüra yugassa tuyham 
Paficappabhà rucira piccha yugassirikam 
Nettadvayam manasi punchatu pápadhülim 


61 Indīvarāntagata bhingika panti bhaügi 
Paficambujasseratate viya gacchapantī 
Nettambujas siri tirokaraniva tuyham 
Pamhāvalī siriga'teha tiro karontu ' 


62 Vattullasambura vilocana hamsa tunda 
Kafijamsu pifijara mulāla latā dvyabham 
Dolādvyamva savana dvayam atta lakkhyü 
Hotam tavajja janatà maticārahetu 


63 Vammika matthaka sayānaka bhüridatta 
Bhoginda bhogavali vibbhamama vahanti 
Ghanoparitthi-a’ mune tava tunnam’ uņņā 
Taggāhino viya janassa dadatu vittam 
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64 Rupindirāye vijaye khila loka rüpam 
Ghāņo'ru cāru parigho'pari baddha siddhā 
Nilabha vāta viluthanta vayaddhajābhā 
Titthantu sajja duritāri jayāya te bhū 


65 Uņņassitopala nivesita bunda sandhi 
š Ghāņo'ru pindakam' aghā tapa rundhitunte 
Hotammukham'buja sirt sirasussitábham 
Bhü nila pattika laláta suvanna chattam 


66 Ru'paūka vedana vilocana bana ditthi 
Dhara nisàna manivatta siri siro te 
Siddha mato’ sadha katafijana pufija lakkhi 
Hotam janassa nayanámaya nāsanāya 


67 Sakkhandha bahuyuga torana majjha giva 
Dharappitassirighato pari mussavaya 
Niluppaláva thapità savibhatti kante 
Kesä bhavantu bhuvanattaya mangaláya 


68 Hemagghiye thapita nila silā kapāle 
Pajjota jala lalitam muni sārayantī 
Ripassiri sirasi bhüsita hema mālā 
Kara karotu subhagam tava ketu mala 


69 Bhyāmappabhāli tava kaficana mora kale 
Surodaye vitata candaka cakkalakkhi 
Meghāvanaddha sikharu’nnata hema sela 
Yan tindacāpa vika’tiva dadatu sobham 


70 Patthāya te panidhito suci dana sila 
Nekkhamma pañña viriyakkhama sacca' dhitthà 
Mettà upekkhi'ti ime dasa pürato'va 
Pūrentu pārami guna janatánam'atte — 


7 


M 


Pattu'ttaru'ttaradasà paņidhāna bijà 
Cetordharāya karuņā jala sekha vuddhà 
Sabbafifiu fiána phaladà sati vata gutta 
Tam samphalan disatu paramita lata te 
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72 Abodhi punnami padittha dinādito te 
Sambhāra kala sita pakkha kamabhi vuddho 
Sampuņņa parami guna’ mataramsi tam'va 
Sabbahgi kunda xumudàni pabodhayeyya 


73 Apacchimabbhava sivapphala labha dana 
Danappabandham’ apidāna phalappabhandam 
Samvaddhayi tvam abhi patthanato yathevam 
Jantuttaruttara paalam khalu sambhunantu 


74 Arambhatoppabhuti yāva tavaggamaggā 
Vikkhālita ghakalusam suci sīla toyam 
Mettā.dayā madhura sītalatāyu” petam 
Sodhetu tvam' va bhava nissita jantu metam 


75 Apacchimattam abhinikkhamana bhiyoga 
Patthāya tampabaavato paripuņņa gehā 
Tvam sabba jāti gahato api nikkha mittho 
Evam jana bhava dukha khalu nikkhamantu 


76 Ekaggato pala tal2 nisita cirandhi ` 
Dhara sucittu sutale sati danda baddhe 
Nibbijjhi lakkhara dhanutthiti santi lakkham ` 
Khittà tayonamanu vijjhatu jantu khittà 


77 Tvam parami jale nidhim caturi' ha bahu 
Sattihi suttari ciram janakova sindhum , 
Sampanna vikkaraa phalosi yathà caso' va 
Evam jana viriyatapphalame dhayantu 


78 Satta paradha dahanesu ciram sudhantam 

^ Khanti suvanna kata rüpa samantim’ atta 
Sabbā parādhamasahi tvam' asayham’ evam 
Sabbe janāpi khamanena bhajantu santim 


79 Lakkhādhikam cazura samkhiya kappa kalam 
Saccena sutthu pzribhávita vacino te 
Vācāya sacca phusitaya samenti jantu 
Evam visuddha vecana janatā bhavantu 
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80 Adinna dhamma mahiyatthira suppatittha 
Dhitthana parami maha vajiraddi tuyham 
Sattena kena pi yathahi abhejja nejjo 
Evam janápi kusalesu adhittha hantu 


8 


- 


Tvam sabba satta cirabhavita metta citta 
Toyehi samsamita kodha maha hutaso 
Lokuttaram taditaram hitam'āvahittho 
Evam janesu janata hitam' āvahantū 


82 Mittopakāra patipakkha jan’ āpakāre 
Tvam nibbikāra manaso cirabhāvanāva 
Pattosilabha pabhutattusu nibbikaram 
Evam janānunaya kopa nuda bhavantu 


83 Sampanna hetu vibhavo tusite vimānam 
Yuttam gunehi navabhippadavi vimanam 
Tvam vàdhiparam' idhirohiniyà tiloko 
Arohatu bhaya sukham padavi vimanam 


84 Tvamve'rahamsi sam'abujjhi yathāca samma 
Sampanna vijja carapo sugato'si hontu 
Lokam vido purisadammasusārathī si 
Satthāsi bujjhi bhagavā si tath'eva jantu 


86 Saccitta bhü nidahitam janatàya tuyham 
Kalyāņavaņņaratanaņņavajātibhinaam 
Dukkhaggi cora jalupaddutajáti gehe 
Tassā sukham bhavatu jivitum āpadāya 


86 Vaca vicitta vara tantu gatañgi kanthe 
Svà mutta sagguna maha ratana vali te 
Vevanni yattani bhavam sakalam pahaya 
Hotaiijanassa siri saūgama mangalaya 


87 Tam sagguņatthava dahattha sutippanali 
Nissandamāna gunanira nipāna tinte 
Khet' tetta safifiini jana kata loma hamsa 
Bijankuri kusala sassa phalam labhantu 
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88 Āpāyikappabhuti dukkha nidágha kala . 
Santāpitā nikhila loka mano kadamba 
Tam vaņņa megha phusanā hasanan kurehi 


Iddhā bhavantu mati vallari vellita te 


89 Hetuddasā phaladasā samavatthi tam tam 
Sabbattha satta hitam āvahaņena siddham 
Cintāpathātiganubhāva vibhávanante 
Bhūtānam atthu caritabbhutam attha sidhyā 


90 Aùgärakāsum abhilaūghiya dana kale 
Bhattattano pada paticchaka pankaja ca 
Yātakkhaņe tava pada dhata mutthahivā 
Pankeruham siva madhum saratam dadantu 


9] Saccena maccha pati vassita vassadhārā 
Satte dayāya tava vassita vassadhārā 
Gimhe janassa samayimsu yathā tathātā 
Dhamambuvutthiva samentu kilesa dšhe 


92 Chaddanta nage patinā khamatā parādham 
Chetvā kare thapita dantavarāva luddam 
Loke hitāya thapitā tava danta dhātu 
Setthā janam siva puram lahu pāpayantu 


93 Tam temiyā khya yatino'ssama mālakamhi 
Okiņņa mutta kanakā vuja vippa kiņņā 
Kàruñña vārida cuto daka bindu bandhü 
Dhātu samentu tava jantusu dukkhadāhe 


94 Ratthassa attha caraņāya asammukhassa 
Rāmena dinna tina samkhata pādukāva 
Bhuttā tayā ciram asammukha nāgatassa 
Lokassa atthamanu titthatu patta dhātu 


9 


un 


Vutto janānam upadissa varāha raiiiiā 
Satthim sahassa saradam viya fiāya dhammo 
Ādeyya heyyam upadissa tayā pavutto 
Dhammo pavattatu ciram janatā hitāya 


` 
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96 Mārāri maddana hita dhigamam karotà = 
Bhatto-tayā vara-mahà jaya bodhi raja 
Saggā pavavagga hita hetu janassa hantva ° 
Sabbantarāyamiha titthatu sutthu sajjo - .- 


97 Sāmoda vanna bhajani guna mafijariyam 
Caryā Jatā vikasità tava sapphalangam 
- Okinna citta madhupe rasa pinayanti 
: Sambhavita bhuvi pavattatu matthakehi 


98 Sambuddha selavalayantara jānan awhā 
Nottattato tipathagā yati sāgaratthā” ` 
Dhammā pagā suti vaso tarite puņanti 
Sambhāra sassam iha vattatu pacayanti 


99 Paññiana kupa sita paggaha vayu gahi 
Saddhā lakāra sahitā sati pota vāhā 
Sampāpayātu bhava sāgara pāra tīra 
Sappattanam varadhane patipatti nāvā 


g 

100 Bojjhai'ga satta ratanā kara dhamma khandha 
Gambhira nira caya sasana ságaro sam 
So silyananta tanu vetitha fiana mantha 
Selena manthitavatam disatā matam ve 


101 Vuttena tena vidhinā vidhinà tato tam 
Laddhà nubhütam amatam khila dosa násam 
Accanta roga jaratà marana bhi bhütam 
Bhütam karotu amaram ajaram arogam 


102 Saddhamma raja raviniggata dhammaramsi 
Phullo dhutahgadala samvara kesarāli 
Sangha ravinda nikaro samadhum samadhi 
Sakkinniko disatu sasana vapi jato 
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103 Ananda rañña ratanādi maha yatinda 
Niccappabuddha padumappiya sevinangi 
Buddhappiyena ghana buddha gunappiyena 
Therálinà racita Pa-jamadhum pibantu 


104 Ittham rüpa gunanckittanavasa tam tam hitā sim 
sato 
Vatthānussati vattita iha yathā sattesu mettāca me 
Evam tabhi bhavania ruttara tara vattantu tà bodhi 
me 
Samyogoca dhanehi santihi bhave Kalyana mittehi 
ca- 
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AN OBSERVATION ON THE RELATION BETWEEN 
SARVASTIVADA AND MAHAYANA 


Binayendra Nath Chaudhury 


Regarding the origin of different Buddhist sects Theravada 
(Sthaviravāda) tradition is recorded in the Ceylonese chronicles, the 
Mahāvamsa and the Dipavamsa. According to these chronicles, 
after Buddha's parinirvāņa the pure Theravada remained intact for 
a long period of hundred years. But after the second council, which 
was held due to difference of opinion in observance of Vinaya 
rules and probably the doctrine as well among the monks, the 
Buddhist Sangha was split into two major groups, viz., original 
Theravada and Mahāsangītika (Mahāsaūghika) and following them 
many schools appeared. It is stated in the Dipavamsa .! 

Pubbañgama bhinnavüda Mahāsangītikārakā, 

tesanca anukarena bhinnavada bahü ahu. 

Visuddhatheravadamhi puna bhedo ajayatha : 

Mahimsāsakā Vajjiputtakā duvidhā bhijjittha bhikkhavo. 

Mahimsāsakānam dve bhedā aparakālamhi jāyatha : 

Sabbatthavādā Dhammaguttā duvidhā bhijjittha bhikkhavo, 
ie. the pure Theravada was divided into two sects, viz., 
Mahirnsāsaka (Mahīsāsaka) and Vajjiputtaka (Vātsiputriya) and the 
Mahīsāsaka sect again was divided into two, viz., Sabbatthavāda 
(Sarvāstivāda) and Dhammagutta (Dharmagupta). Thus we see 
that the Sarvāstivāda originated from the Mahisasaka branch of the 
orthodox Theravāda. In other traditions, however, the Mahīsāsakas 
have been shown as a branch of the Sarvāstivāda.* 


The time of origin of the Sarvastivida may be placed about 
150/200 years after Buddha's parinirvāņa. Wide popularity and 
well-establishment of this school in the third century B. C. are 
proved by the fact that the main Sarvāstivāda doctrine of sarvam 
asti Pali sabbam atthī) i,e. ‘All exist’ was discussed and refuted by 
Moggaliputta Tissa in the Kathāvatthu, the composition of which, is 
assigned to the time of the Third Council which was held during the 
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reign of Ašoka It is stated in Vasumitra's Samayabhedoparacana- 
cakra (in Tibetan) that the Sarvāstivādins branched off from the 
Sthaviravada in the third century after Buddha's demise. This 
tradition is supported by Bhavy, Vinitadeva and It-sing as also the 
author of the Varsagrapariprechāsūtra (Ref. Development of 
Buddhism in the Uttar Pradesh, p. 269). Dr. N. Dutt opines that 
due to criticism of Mogga.iputta Tissa, who acquired the royal 
support, the Sarvāstivādins were compelled to leave Magadha and 
take shelter in Kashmir.? This is corroborated by the account of 
Huen Tsang's Travel and that recorded in the Abhidharmamahāvi- 
bhāsā-šāstra*. The tradition of sending Majjhantika to Kasmira- 
gandhāra was perhaps for propagation of Theravāda-vibhajjavāda 
there. E 


The Sarvāstivāda also was, in course of time, divided into several 
sects. The Mahāvyutpatti* divides it into two, viz., Mūlasarvāsti- 
vada and Āryasarvāstivāda. According to another tradition,* they 
were divided into seven, Viz., Mūlasarvāstivāda, Kasyapiya, Mahišā- 
saka, Dharmagupta, Bahuérutiya Tāmrasātiya, and Vibhājyavāda. 
It should be noted here that the Sarvāstivādins came to be known as 
Vaibhāsikas from the time of Kaniska, under whose patronage they 
flourished much, the Fourth Baddhist Council was held under 
presidentship of Vasumitra end the Upadešašāstra, Vinayavibhásà- 
$üstra and Abhidharmavibhēsāšāstra which are extensive commen- 
‘taries on the Sūtra, Vinaya aud Abhidharma respectively, were 
composed. During this time Sarvāstivāda Buddhism was propagated 
in Central Asia, China and Tibet, which countries preserved the 
Sarvastivada literature in translation form. Inscriptions of 
Mahākgatrapa Rajula found at Mathura (Ist. century B. C.), Mathura 
Buddhist image Inscription cf Huviska (111 A. D.), Buddhist Image 
Inscriptions of Kaniska found at Srávasti and Sarnath and the 
Mankuwar Stone Image Inscription of Kumāragupta I, etc. testify 
to the eontinuous existence and activities of the Sarvāstivādins 
atleast upto the Gupta period in centres like Peshwar, Kashmir, 
Mathura, Sarnath and Srávasti. 


The Sarvāstivādins had a vast literature of their own written in 
Sanskrit comparable to thet of the Theravādins written in Pāli. 
They had a complete Tripitaka—the Sūtrapitaka consisting of 
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Dirghagama,. Maduyamāgama, Samyuktāgama, Ekottarāgama 
and Ksudrakágama corresponding to the five Nikāyas of Pali 
Suttapitaka, the  Vinayapitaka consisting of Vinayavibhanga, 
-Vinayavastu, Prātimoksasūtra, Vinayaksudrakavastu and Vinaya- 


‘ v 
uttara-grantha and the Abhidharmapitaka consisting of Jnànapras- 


v 
thānasūtra, Prakaranapāda, Vijnānakāya, Dharmaskaudha, Palin: 
tisāra, Dhātukāya and Šangītiparyāya. In contents and arrange- 
ments of the texts, the Sarvāstivāda canon shows clearly a great 
agreement with the Pāli canon but there are differences also (Ref. 
Hoernle: Manuscript Remains etc. pp 30 ff). Only a few texts of 
this vast literature have been found in Sanskrit original from 
Nepal, Gilgit and Central Asia and the most of the rest are preserved 
in Chinese, Tibetan and Khotanese-Kuchean translations. Besides 
these, some important Sarvástivàda treatises such as the Abhidhar- 
makoga of Vasubandhu along with the commentary by Yasomitra, 
the Lalitavistara, the Avadána$atakam, and the Divyāvadānam have 
been found in Sanskrit original. 


As an offshoot of the original Theravadins, the Sarvastivadins 
.have a general agreement with the former in doctrine and discipli- 
nary rules, but they differ in some respects. Like the Theravüdins, 
"the Sarvāstivādins gave exposition of skandhas, dhātus, dyatanas, 
üáryasatyas, aūgas of pratityasamutpáda, arhatvd, nirvana and 
soforth. The vital difference between the two schools is that the 
Sarvāstivādins maintain that a being-is composed of five dharmas 
(not five skandhas), viz,, citta (mind), caitasika (mental factors), 
rüpa (matter), visamprayuktasamskāra (states independent of mind) 
and asamskrtas (the unconstituted) subdivided into seventy five 
elements and these exist in their subtlest forms at all times, whether 
jn the past, present. or future, Their contention is that the things 
constituted out of these dharmas at a particular time are subject to 
disintegration but not the dharmas which always exist. Vedanā, for 
instance, may be wholesome (kušala) and unwholesome (akušala) 
at a particular time and place, but it exists all times". To the 
Theravada trilaksaņa, duhkha, anitya, anatma, they added the 4th 
term Šūnya (Divya p. 164, 231, Koga, VI 163. VII 31, Lalita-Vistara 


419). 
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The Sarvāstivādins, in course of time, deviated further more from 
the Theravada or socalled Hinayüna and turned towards Mahāyā- 
‘nism, traces of which are found in some Sarvāstivāda treatises. 
"Dr. N. Dutt has furnished the special characteristics which distin- 
guish Mahayana from Hinayüna. They are as follows: (i) the 
coüception of Bodhisattva, ii) the practice of Pāramitās, (iii) 
‘the develotment of Bodhicitta, (iv) the ten stages (bhümi) of - 
spiritual development, (v) the goal of Buddhahood, (vi) the 
conception of Trikāya and (vii) the conception of Dharmašūnyatā. 


The practice of pāramitās occupies an important place in the 
Mahāyānic code of discipline and spiritual progress of a Bodhisattva 
. for the attainment of perfect knowledge or Buddhahood (samyak- 

sambodhi). It is stated in the Saddharmapundarikasütra :* “yaduta 
$rāvākānām caturaryasatyasamprayuktam pratityasamutpádapravrtt- 
‘am dhar mam de£ayati sma jatijaravyidhimaranagokaparidevaduhkha- 
'daurmanasyopüyásànüm samatikramaya ^ nirvànaparyavasánam, 
Bodhisattvānām ca mahāsattvānām ca satpāramitāpratisamyukta- 
manuttarám samyaksambodhimārabhya  sarvajtiatàparyavasánam 
"dharmam dešayati sma.” But the doctrine of pāramitā is not men- 
‘tioned in the early Pāli texts. We only find expresions like, pāramim 
-gato ‘or’ pāramippatto ‘conveying the general sense of perfection in 
the early texts like Majjhimanikaya (Vol. III p. 28) and the Sutta- 
nipata (verses 1018, 1020). The number of pāramitās, stated in the 
later Pāli texts like the Paramatthadipani and the Jātakatthavaņņanā 
and in the later Mahayana texts like the Dašabhūmikasutra and the 
Bodhisattvabhümi, is ten, not six. Different Buddhist-sects included 
the practice of pāramitās in order to popularise their tenets among 
the commonfolk, especially the householders. The Sarvāstivādins 
produced a vast literature in the shape of Avadānas for the same 
purpose. The pāramitās as a group of six (satpāramitā) are men- 
tioned in the Mahāvastu, £ book of the Lokottaravādins, Lalita- 
vistara, Avadānašatakam, Divyāvadānam and the Astasáhasrikà 
prajūāpāramitā, the earliest text of Mahayana. In the Divyavadana®, 
we find passages: te àhu: kimi Candraprabha Bodhisattvena 
karaniayam ? sa aha; satpāramitāļ paripūrayitavyāh katamā sat ? 
tadyathā dānapāramitā $ilaparamità ksāntipāramitā vīryapāramitā 


v 
dhyānapāramitā prajnāpāramitā, Mention of satpāramitā is found 
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in other avadānas of the same book and also in the Avadānšata- 
kam!?, The list in the Prajnāpāramitā is slightly different as 
samādhi replaces ksānti. So it is evident that the practices of 
satpāramitā were adopted for the first time by the Sarvāstivādins, 
Lokottaravadins and the early Mahāyānists. 


Another characteristics of Mahayana is the attainment of 
Buddhahood as the ultimate goal of a Bodhisattva. In the Thera- 
vàda doctrine Buddhahood is confined to Gautama Buddha only 
excepting a few instances of Sumedha Brahmana becoming 
Sakyamuni and of a certain being who will become Maitreya 
Buddha in future. Others may attain arhathood by observance of 
sila, samadhi, etc. but not Buddhahood. According to Mahayana 
any being, who takes up Boddhisattva vow and practices pāramitās, 
can attain Buddhahood. The Sarvāstivādins have not discarded 
arhathood, but proceeded further upto Buddhahood attainable 
atleast by some beings. In the Divyāvadāna!* we find passages : 
tato Bhagavatā tasya mahājanakāyasya tathāvidhā dharmadešanā 
krtā, yam šrutvā anekaih prāņisatasahasrairmahān visesoadhigatah. 
kaišcicchrāvakabodhau cittānyutpāditāni ... kaišcicchrotāpatti- 
phalam sāksātkrtam kaišcitsakrdāgāmiphalam kaišcidanāgāmi- 
phalam kaišcit sarvaklešaprahāņādarhatvam — saksátkrtam ... 
kaiscidanuttarāyām samyasambodhau. Similar passages are 
abundantly found in different stories of the Divyāvadāna and the 
Avadānašatakam.** The  Rüpavatyávadanam shows how the 
devotees sacrifice, even their lives, not for kingdom or heavenly 
pleasures, but for the practice of pāramitās, for attainment of 
perfect enlightenment and for deliverance of all beings from misery : 
na rājyārtham na bhogārtham na svargürtham na rajfiam cakrabar- 
tinàm visayārtham nānyatrāham anuttarām samyaksambodhim 
abhisambodhyādantān damayeyam amuktān mocayeyāma anāvas- 
tàn āsfvāsayeyam aparinirvrttàn parinirvapayeyam (Divya. p 309). 
Thus the Sarvāstivādins show a little more development within 
Hīnayānic Bodhisattvayāna. The Lokottaravādins show a little 
more development by defining the four caryās of a Bodhisattva. 
viz. prakrticaryā, praņidhānacaryā, anulomacaryā and anivartana- 
caryā ** 


In Mahāyāna, there is conception of Trikāya or three bodies, 
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viz, Rüpakaya or Nirmāņakāya i.e. crated body of Buddha, 
Sambhogakaya i.e. refulgert body only visible by the Buddha 
and Dharmakàya which comprises all beings and is identical with 
Truth. The discussions abort the Rüpakaya and the Dharmakāya 
in the Sarvāstivāda texts ere not purely in the Mahayanic sense, 
but their conception of Dkarmakāya helped the Yogācārins for 
their concept of Svasambhogakáya.!* Deification of Buddha is 
traceable in the Lalitavistara which was positively recast by the 
Mahāyānists and included in there Mahāvaipulya Sütras. In the 
Divyāvadāna also Mahayan.c touch is found as the book begins 
with Mahāyānic benediction, “O namah Srisarvabuddhabobhi- 
sattvebhya" and chapter XXIV is entitled as Mahayana sūtra. 


Mahāyānic tint, generally found in the Mahayana texts regar- 
ding smile of Buddha is lso found in the Divyāvadāna and the 
Avadána$ataka.'5, for instence, ''atha Bhagavan smitamakārsāt 
dharmata khalu yasmin semaye Bnddhà Bhagavantah smitam 
prāviskurvanti, tasmin samay= nīlapītalohitāvadāta arciso mukhan- 
nišcārya kà$cidadhastadgaccEanti, kāšciduparistādgacchanti, 


According to Dr. N Dvtt,'* the Mahāyānists incorporated the 
doctrinal terms of Sarvāstvādins like skandhas, āryasatyas, pratī- 
tyasamutpāda, sūnyam, etc. in their works, although they placed 
them in lower position of Samvīti or Parikalpita-Paratantra satya. 
The Mahāyānists, moreover, followed the Sarvāstvādins iu writing 
their books in Sanskrit, but not the Mahàsafighikas who wrote in 
Prakrit or Mixed Sanskrit. ft may be pointed outed that Subhuti, 
an important figure in the Sarvastvada literature, plays an impor- 
tant role in the Prajfüpáramita. Further, the adoption of the 
Lalitavistara by the Mahāyārists as the recognised life of Buddha 
shows their indebtedness tc the Sarvāstivādins (Ref. History of 
Indian Literature, II. p. 242). On the basis of these facts the 
Sarvāstivādins, and not the Lokottaravādins of the Mahāsanghika 
school, may be considered as the fore-runners of the Mahayana 
Buddhism. 
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A FEW WORDS ON BUDDHIST SANSKRIT 


— $. C. Sarkar. 


It is a well known fact that the Buddhist literature developed 
chiefly through two wings — one through Pàli- and other through 
Sanskrit. We may add also here another language known as 
Gandhari Prakrt. But unfortunately the only extant text in this 
language is the Dharmapaca which has been discovered jointly by 
Petroffsky and Dutreuil from Gošrūga Vihāra. - 


The Sanskrit which has been mentioned earlier has the impression 
of Standard Sanskrit and as the subject matter taught centred round 
Buddhism it is known as Buddhist Sanskrit i.e. the Sanskrit used 
by the Buddhist. The term Buddhist Sanskrit is thus significant and 
offers scope to think about the exact nature of the language. It is 
not exactly the classical Sanskrit of Panini as it shows some depar- 
ture from that of the Pāņinian methodical grammar. It is a special 
kind of Sanskrit used by the Buddhist in their scriptures. This 
Sanskrit language has been characterised by the phonology and mor- 
phology of the Middle Indic Language and drew attention of a galaxy 
of scholars to make a subject of their study. Many such Buddhist 
religious literature writings written in Sanskrit unfortunately are 
either lost or yet to be discovered. Though some portions of this ' 
vast literature are discovered as well as restored from the oblivion 
yet the full accounts of such Buddhist literature in Buddhist Sanskrit 
is only to be guessed from the foreign languages viz., Chinese and 
Tibetan as they are preserved in translations. 


Franklin Edgerton, one of the great researchers of this type 
of Sanskrit language, in his stupendous and epoch-making work- 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary has shown that 
the Buddhist scriptures actually have been preserved at least in four. 
Indic languages instead of three mentioned earlier. These are 
(1) Standard Classical Sanskrit used by A$vaghosa (2nd century 
A.D.), (2) Pali, (3) Prākrt -.e. the Prākrt of the Dharmapada based 
on North-Western-Middle Indic and (4) lastly the Buddhist Hybrid i 
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Sanskrit, in which’ most of the - Ñorth- Indian Buddhist texts are 
od ls . h 4 kis dba la 


The Gurih, T€ to him, ts based primarly on an old 
Middle Indic Vernacular not orherwise identifiable'*. -It has striking 
impression of the influence of Sanskrit (classical) but never be simply 
called Sanskrit. „It is now very difficult to. determine which of the 
Middle Indic dialects was the basis of such Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit. The problem still remains unsolved in absence of reaching 
the conclusion about the exact original language used, by the Buddha 
in his preaching of the doctrine at the early stage of his missionary 
life: If the original speech of Buddha is taken as Sanskrit in which 
he is supposed to receive princely education the problem becomes 
more complex and turns to be a Subject of postulation. Moreover 
the Master's injunction — ‘Sakaya niruttiya Buddha-vacanam pari- 
yāpuņitum”, Vin II 139, 1ff (C.V.), opens a new vista of the problem, 
as the Buddha was highly against to preach his teaching in 
*Chandas&', probably the Sanskrit. Inspite of such forbiddence 
the word of the Master did spread in the North West belt of India 
through a language which was neither pure Sanskrit.nor any of the 
Middle-Indic language. The nature of this erroneous Sanskrit 
(better called partly Sanskrit and partly Prakrt) urged F. Edgerton 
io name it as the Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit which is based on an 
unidentified single Middle Indic vernacular. According to Professor 
Edgerton in all probability the Buddhist scriptures at the time of 
emergence of such BHS language, were rehearsed by the Buddhist 
preacher in a variety of North Indian dialect. But in course of time 
of the Buddhist preachers developed a process named hybridization 
and tended towards standard Sanskrit. 


' In the way of hybridzation Edgerton has classified three distinct 
stages — the first stage includes the text like Mahavastu? exhibiting, 
both prose and verse stamp of Middle Indicism ; the second stages 
includes the text Saddharma ga j where verses are hybridized, 


$ 


1. F. Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary. 
Vol. 1. P. 1. °. i z 2 d 4 


2. Less Sanskritisation in Prose and Verse. 
3. Verses only less Sanskritisation. 
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and the prose shows the Middle Indic character ; the third stage? 
includes the Mūla-Sarvāstivāda Vinaya in which non-Sanskritic forms 
are very few and limited to both verse and prose. The Middle Indic 
Vocabulary of the Buddhist Pali Literature makes it known as the 
BHS language. This hybridisation was perhaps due to the partial 
yielding to the prestige of classical language of their Bralimin 
neighbours. But the texts are not outcome of translation on-the 
contrary it has been hapazardly 'Sanskritised, in a most natural 
process. In the words of Edgerton — ^it existed for centuries as a 
religious language’. The hypothesis is that such a language cannot 
be a spoken vernacular. The type of Sanskrit urges 'Edgerton to 
create the new theory of ‘Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit’, «Vestis with a 
grammar and dictionary on it. 


` His theory of Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit thus have two distnict 
features — firstly, the acceptance of the BHS Grammar showing 
morphological and phonological phenomena, secondly, the retention 
of the Buddhist vocabularies not found in non-Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts. 


Unfortunately his theory has been.object of criticism to both 
the European and Indian scholars like John Brough, Lüders, 
Waymen, V. Raghavan and Dr. Sukumar Sen. 


Brough in his article? differs with Edgerton in respect of 
holding the single Prákrt dialect to be the only basis of the 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Texts. He also raises his protest against 
the inclusion of the prose portion of the texts like Divyāvadāna, etc. 
‘in the tradition’ of BHS even when they preserve some features 
of the Hybrid Texts, particularly in vocabularies and syntax. Of 
the two works Brough thinks the Buddhists Hybrid Dictionary is 
more useful than his Grammar (BHSG) which is a systematic 
collection of anamolies. 


John Brough thinks that the irregularities, in most cases, foünd 
in BHS literature are due to mistakes of the scribes and it would be 
improper to call this Sanskrit as “hybrid' A few forms of such 


1. Non-Sanskritic forms are not common - vocabulary indicates their BHS. 


2. The language of the Buddhist Sanskrit texts - BSOAS 1954, RA 
351-75. 
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scribal mistakes of the copyist have been illustrated by him.- His 
supposition is that the copyist either hàd bad knowledge of Sanskrit 
or the errors might have been due to the influence of the local 
characteristic of thescript. It has been specifically observed that MSS 
of the Nepalese Buddhist Sanskrit texts have sometimes influenced 
the copyist on point of analogical orthography. For example the 
Nepalese MSS reads aafaa (Samašritavān) in place of correct 
reading Sramasitavün, this replacement might have been caused 
through Prakrt reading Samsitavà and then correctly Sanskritised 
into Sramasitavan through the re-construction of Prākrt. Besides 
the spelling mistakes very often occures the changes i and 1, u and ü, 
r and ri (seldom ra), r for 1, (Kala for Kara), $ for s etc. ` All these 
were due to unalertness of the copyist who had no thorough habit 
in copying Sanskrit Manuscripts. Again the loss of final vowel or 
intermediate vowel in euphony, specially in verse, is seen for the 
cause of metre Vrajatāyu for Vrajatiāyu (LV, 173. 14). 


- Other cases of scribal mistakes are noticed in the word 
pradurbhāmi for prādurbhavāmi. Again in mā bhihi (Mvu II 4896) 
and bhàhi (LV) might have been another scribal misreading for 
bhāhi. The form uvācat (S. 33. 10) MVU III 337.13 which has been 
suggested by Edgerton as an analogical form of aorist'avocat, is 
taken by Brough as a case of scribal mistake as etad avocat very 
frequently used in the same text but less with etad-uvāca. 


Sometimes corrupt forms were caused through different ‘scribal 
traditions’ (Lüder). For instance the Saddharmapundarika's different 
manuscripts viz. Nepalese and Central Asian, differ in numerous 
details. According to Lüder the Buddhist texts first started with 
Prakitic forms and then had been gradually Sanskritised by genera- 
tions of scribes. The corrupts forms, in the Central Asian Sanskrit 
MSS are rarer than those of the Nepalese. This is perhaps, due to 
the position of distance On the rejection of a single prakrt dialect 
Brough holds a different view. According to Edgerton to Buddhist 
Sanskrit authors or compilers received the texts from oral tradition 
and language of the Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit was based on a lost 
Prakrt, ‘the proto-Canonical language of the Buddhists’. This 
proto-Canonical language -was perhaps modified before giving a 
certain shape both to the Pāli canonical texts and the Buddhist 
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Sanskrit texts. ,Such texts cf 'the: Buddhist. Sanskrit were handed 
down in different communities and underwent changes through 
local crystalisation and.thus never be thought as a translation: of 
original. Prof. Raghavan holds that the Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
was but a Mixed Sanskrit due to, the expansion of Buddhism in the. 
trans-Indian territories? where the efforts of the non-Indian. 
Buddhists contributed a new construction and words displaying a 
kind of literary Sanskrit bearing a close stamp of standard Sanskrit 
with some freedoms which. are not expected i in Pāņinian Grammar. 
Therefore, the, base of this mixed, „language, is,the. spoken, form and. 
that it is not exclusively Buddhistic but, common to the class .of 
Brahmanical literature called the Epics. 


This mixed language or the Gātkā'dialect may be taken as ‘a 
colloquial Sanskrit. "As regard thé corruption’ of the Sarvāstivāda 
-canon some hold that the euthors or compilers tried to translate 
their Šāstras in Sanskrit, the language of learning and prestige. ‘The’ 
monks.of the Sarvāstivāda school, were not even conscious» of 
Middle-Indic characteristics which inflitrated in these ,scriptures.. 
Their loosesness of writing the standard Sanskrit was perhaps, due 
to their inability to write correct sanskrit as they had not proper. 
grounding and guidance in Erahmanical education'and tradition as 
well. In such case there was every possibility to look for the spoken 
Sanskrit of the day. “Epic Sanskrit has thus material worth study 
aide by side with that of the Buddhist Sanskrit work’. 


“Thus the Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit of Edgerton is replete with 
peculiar constructions with *Yena ...... tena’, which were also found 
in the epics like the Ramayana. Thus Raghavan quotes six passages 
from the Ramayana? to show that such use in the BHS is not 
monopolised. These instrumental illustrations of Yena ...... tena in 





1. cf. Go-$rhga-vyákarama, Vip adas cf B W. Thomas, 
* Indian and its expansion, p. 65.c.u. ! ' [ p 


2.(a) Gacchantam anugacchamano yena gacchanti raghavah. (Ayodhyā- 
" kānga, 33. 16). 
(b) Yena tena gacchati rákgasa bhayakarsitah, tena tena sma' pašyanti 
rāmam evàgratah sthitam. (Aranyakanda, 31. 19.) 
(c) Yena Yena ratho yāti teña tena pradhavati, Yuddhakanda, 108. 2 and 
So on. 
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‘ 
čase of locative ‘case isi therefore not ‘restricted’to Pāli or Middle- 
Indic language-as it is also attested in the epic litérature. Therefore, 
according to Raghavan, the creation of theory of BHS grammar in 
many cases is faulty. -For such usesin Buddhist Sanskrit Raghavan 
thinks that Edgerton's theory of a separate. grammar of BHS is a 
rash one. Y ; ce ut. a i 


The second aspect of "Bison: s,theory in respect to the Buddhist 
Vocabulary, and terminology .is also not found «convincing by 
Raghavan. He, therefore, mentions a few cases where Edgerton's 
justification for including ,these words in,the BHS grammar be 
questioned. For example, we may say the word like Caitya, Sramana, 
Pratyāļidha etc. are not new ones in the BHS. .These were perhaps 
borrowed in the Buddhistic literature from the common ancient 
tradition. But these were used in a new context and therefore lost 
their original meaning. Specifically he makes mention of the word 
Pratyülidha which was used in the N ātya astra (XI. 69). 


„A few more words of BHSG may be illustrated. below. These 
word, according to, Raghavan, “are really old words of common 
usage and go to the common stock of the KOERU of.the Vedic 
and kp India’. . SE 


i 
ga 


List of Words given by Raghavan « : 


Sampuspita (576 b BHSD) meaning’ ‘full bloom’. Edgerton 
contrasts with puspita. Sampuspita is supposed to be handed down 
from ‘Vedic period cf. Taittiriya Aranyaka, X. 9. 


Anārabdha (BHS D P 2234, p 103%, (Arambha), used i in the sense 
of slaughter. It is equally usedi in Sanskrit Epic Ramayana, Sundara- 
kanda ; Nyagrodhaparimandala, BHSD (p. 45") — one of the 
Samudrika — laksanas, — met witli in the Ramayana (MI 47. 39). in 
the description of Rama’ by Sita. 


a 

Kalatra (BHSD p171), wife, and, servants, cf. Kalatravafi 
(Ramayana V 37.48) ` 

Adhvàn (BHSD PP 18-19) — meaning Kala, i.e., time — in, 
Sanskrit three phases of time : cf. yogasūtra IV. 12. 13. E 

Tayin (BHSD PP 251 — 252) from Sanskrit. Trāyin, in the 
meaning of protector, here Buddha in BHS. 
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, The other words are Aparāmrsta, «BHSD 44) (untarnished) : 
Kathavastu (BHSD P. 160) — theme of a story — very common in 
the Natya Sastra. 


.Anusmrti — BHSD P. 36-— mindfulness — occurring in the 
Mahabharata in the hymn of Bhismanusmrti, 


Gocara (BHSD P 215) — Sustenance, food, cf. Kirdtarjuniya 
IV. 10. ; 


"4 , 
Gopānasī (BHSD P. 217) arch-typed wooden structure cf. Šisupāla, 
III. 49. I 


From these illustrations, it is therefore, proper to suggest that 
the Buddhist Sanskrit and the Sanskrit literature like the epics, 
Puranas, Vedas etc. have common link in the use of some secular 
terms. 


= Alex Wayman? in justifying the hybrid linguistic character of the 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts says that such existence was due to the fact 
that the BHS language was originated in a hieratic Prakrt dialect 
which resisted the prestigeous Sanskritizing process. The conserva- 
tive monks who did preach the dharma took recourse to hybridiza- 
tion consciously and not because of their inefficiency in Sanskrit 
language. He, therefore, mentions the name of Nagarjuna, a great 
Sanskrit scholar, who in no way be accused that he did not know 
Sanskrit. The reason of hybridisation in case of Buddhist text was 
due to the inefficiency of the monks who could not preserve the 
sanctity of their language as the Aryan did in respect of their 
Vedas. The ultimate result was that the monks ‘in the face of the 
growing use of Sanskrit as a literary language,... .. gave in step by 
step, to the Sanskritization.' — 


Wayman pointed out also that Edgerton was not perhaps 
prudent enough in categorisizg the third class of Buddhist literature 
(cf. Nagarjuna's Mādhyamika Karika, Mūlasarvāstivāda lit.), in his 
system of hybridization though it was very difficult task to classify 
all the works according to his system of hybridization. 


From the foregoing discussion one more hypothetical assumption 
be drawn about the Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. The composer of the 


1. Buddhist Sanskrit — An Appraisal, Proceedings of the First International 
Sanskrit Conference, Vol II. Part, 1976. 
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Buddhist Sanskrit perhaps was fully aware of the Buddha's dictum 
(Sakāya niruttiyā Buddhavacanam pariyāpuņitum)š of preaching 
doctrine and his non-reluctance of acceptirig Sanskritic language as a 
medium of preaching religion. Büt on the face of stern reality as 
well as to doctrinise the local Sanskrit-knowing mass no other 
alternative was left. So unwillingly the Buddhists had to accept the 
then spoken Sanskrit which fell short of the Standard Sanskrit. So 
they took the mid-way as Buddha selected the Majjhimapatipadà in 
realising Arhattva or Bodhi, and the ultimate resultant was the 
compromise between the Middle-Indic language and standard- 
Sanskrit of Panini and possibly under this peculiar circumstance the 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit came into existence. The term Buddhist 
Sanskrit may be equally used to convey the literary language of the 
Sanskrit — speaking Buddhist and thereby no remarkable distinction 
be observed as we use the term ‘Vedantic Sanskrit’ for the sake of 
convenience to denote the special ‘Vedantic Vocabularies’ even 
when the Sanskrit remaining the same. Likewise the termi *Buddhist 
Sanskrit’ be a equally used to mean the special type of Sanskrit of 
the Buddhist whether it is hybrid or not. Thus the term Buddhist 
Sanskrit with its broader denotation may be applicable to every kind 
of Buddhist-scripture composed in chaste or unchaste Sanskrit. 
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VAISNAVISM AND THE NON-BRAHMANICAL 
FAITHS OF ANCIENT INDIA : 
THE ĀJĪVIKAS, JAINISM AND BUDDHISM 


_— Kanai Lal Hazra, 
The second century; B.C. is an'important period for Vaigņavism. 
From the inscriptions at Besnagar and Ghosundi* we learn that it 
was able to extend its influence beyond the borders of. Mathura and 
its surrounding places and was patronised not only by the Indian 
people but by the foreign digritaries who were “‘true votaries of the 
cult of their adoption and elso tried to enter into the real spirit, of 
the religion".? Patanjali in his Mahābhāshya* also refers to, 
Bhagavatism or Vaigņavism. He.records the followers of Vasudeva. 
Besides these informations, we have another important records 
which throws light on. the popularity of Vaisnavism or the Bhāga-' 
vata religion in western Ind:a. The Nānāghāt cave inscription‘ of 
Maharashtra of. the first century B.C. begins with an adoration to 
the gods Dharma, Indra, Saūkarshaņa and Vasudeva. 


The numismatic evidence also helps us to form an idea on the 
growing importance of Vaisnavism or Bhügavatism. One tribal 
coin found at Almora records the name Haridatta (Haridatasa)* in 
the Brahmi characters of the second century B.C. This.shows that 
the ruler and his family patrcnised God Hari (Visnu). A few silver 
coins of Mahādeva of the Audumbaras, who are said to have exer- 
cised a great influence ove- the valley of the Beas (the modern 
districts of Kangra, Gurdaspur and Hoshiarpur) in the first Century 
B.C., have the feference tc the legend Bhagavata Mahādevasa (of 
Mahadeva, the worshipper of Bhāgavat or Visnu) in the Brahmi 
script of first century B.C." Some of the Kanauj coins record the 
name Visnu deva” which show the inclination of the ruling family of 
Kanauj towards the religion of Visnu before the beginning of the 
christian era. A two- armed figure of Vasudeva- Visnu® was found 
in one coin of the Mitra dynesty of Pāñcāla in U P. with the name 
Visnumitra in the Brahmi script of the second century, B.C. which 
undoubtedly proves this dynasty's close association with Visnu’s 
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religion. Thus it is clear from epigraphical records and numis- 
matic evidences that the Vasudeva cult under the patronage of the 
ruling families maintained a great influence in-northern, central and 

- western India in the second and first centuries B.C. From there it 
continued to spread its influence in South India, where the Alvars? 
played a great role to popularise Bhakti and Krishna-worship by 

"their Tamil songs. The progress of Vaisnavism or Bhāgavatism in 
South India in the second century A.D. is proved by the discovery 
of Stone inscription’? of the time of King Gautamiputra Yajfiasri 
Satakarni. It was found near the village China in the Krishna 
district in Andhra Pradesh. The Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
Samudra Gupta gives the name Visnu Gopa of Kanchi which indi- 
cates the establishment of the Visnu cult in the extreme south before 
the fourth century A.D. The Chilappathikaram (Silappadikaram) 
and other ancient Tamil poems speak of the dedication of temples 
to Krishna and his brother at Madura, Kaviripaddinam and other 
cities.** There is a reference in the Bhāgavata Purāņa to the intro- 
duction and development of Vaisnavism or Bhágavatism in the Far 
South.** It states that “in the Kali Age devoted worshippers of 
Narayana, though rare in some places, are to be found in large 
numbers in the Dravida country watered by the rivers Tāmraparņi, 
Kritamala, the sacred Kaveri and the great stream flowing to the 
west. Pure souls who drink the water of these streams are usually 
devoted to the Blessed Vāsudeva”. +? 

Mathura and its neighbourhood as a great centre of Vaisnavism 
became well-known in the religious world during the rule of 
Mahaksatrapa Sodasa of the Saka dynasty (Ist century B.C.-A.D.). 
Two inscriptions of his reign were discovered from the mora well 
near Mathura. The first inscription'* describes the installation of 
the images of the Paficaviras (five heroes) of the Vrishni, i.e., 
-Baladeva, Akura, Anadhrsti, Sarana and Viduratha in a stone 
temple byalady. The second inscription mentions the erection of 
a gateway, terrace and quadrangle at the great temple of Bhāgavat 
Vasudeva, **Vásudevasya mahāsthana”. 

Vaisnavism maintained its great prominence during the Kusana 
rule. The figure of Krishna-Govardhana dhara!^ in mottled red 
-sandstone has been found at Mathura. A four-armed figure with 
Sankha, Cakra, Gadà and probably a ring in place of the lotus in 
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the hands in buff-coloured sandstone has been discovered from the 
village Hankrail of the Malda district of North Bengal.** Accor- 
ding to scholars, it belongs to the reign of Huviska. His successor 
was Vasudeva, a name which suggests this Kusana rulers inclina- 
tion towards Vaisnavism. A beautiful temple decorated with 
carvings representing some events of the life of Krisna has been 
found at Tumain (ancient Tumbavana) in the Gwalior state.*” These 
archaeological finds show that Vaisnavism extended its great influ- 
ence over the Gwalior state in Central India and some parts of 
Northern Bengal in the-early centuries of the christian era. 


The Gupta period has been described as the golden age of 
Vaisnavism. The Gupta emperors followed a tolerant religious 
policy and patronised all religions which flourished in their kingdom. 
But, even then, they showed their special favour towards Vaisnavism 
which developed to a great extent during this period. Some of the 
coins of Candra Gupta I** show the seated figure of Lakgmī, the 
consort of Visnu. Although nothing is known about Vaisnavism 
in the reign, the figure of Laksmi on his coins indicates him as a 
devotee of this goddess. Samudra Gupta, the great Gupta ruler, 
was a worshipper of the god Visņu. The Allahabad Stone Piller 
‘Inscription of Samudra Gupta mentions that this Gupta ruler had 
Garuda-standard for his insignia which clearly indicates his leanings 
towards Vaisnavism. The emblem of Garuda on his coins, the 
figure of Garuda on his official seal and the figure Laksmi on his 
coins indicate that he was a devotee of Visnu. The assumption 
ofthe title Paramabhāgavata, “a devout follower of Bhàgavat" 
by his successor Candra Gupta II and the use of Cakra-Vikrama 
type of coins by the latter point to the fact that this ruler was 
also a Vaisnava. His successor was Kumara Gupta who was a 
devotee of Visnu, Some of kis silver coins show the legend “parama- 
bhagavata-maharajadhiraja-Sri-Kumara  Gupta-Mahendrāditya h” 
which proves his great faith in Vaisnavism.*® Skanda Gupta’s 
coins bear the legend Parama-bhagavata-Sri-Vikramaditya-Skanda 
Gupta(h) which shows that he was also a Vaisnava.?? His 
inscriptions also give an idea about his religion. The Bhitari Pillar 
Inscription®* of his time records the installation of an image of 
Šārngin, the wielder of the Bow called Šārūga, i.e., Visnu by the 
emperor himself. The Junégadh Rock Inscription?? of his reign 
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begins with an invocation to the god Visnu. The Eran Inscription 
of the time of Budha Gupta?? refers to the erection of a flag-staff of 
Visnu under the name of Janardana by Matrivisnu and Dhanyavisnu, 
thetwo subordinate rulers who were the true followers of the god 
Visņu. In the reign of Budha Gupta, Vaisnavism prospered. The 
Dàmodarpur Copper-plate Inscription** of his time refers to the 
construction of a temple for the god Svetavarahasvamin, a name for 
Visnu, who became a Varāha (Boar) in one of his incarnation. 


Like the Gupta rulers some of the members of the dynasty of the 
later Guptas were devout Vaisnavas and contributed largely to the 
development of the religion. The Aphsad Stone Inscription** of 
the later Gupta ruler, King Adityasena, records that the king built a 
temple of the god Visnu. The adoption of the names Krisna Gupta, 
Damodara Gupta and Visnu Gupta by his successors points 
to the fact that they had leanings towards Vaisnavism. We assume 
that due to their patronage Vaisnavism prospered much in the 
northern part of the country. 


The development of Vaisnavism in the Gupta Age can be easily 
understood after a close study of the various roles played by the 
Gupta rulers, their ministers and their people for its progress and 
the popular worship of the Avatāras, i.e., Descentsor Incarnations of 
Visnu. It is said in the Gita and some sections of the Mahabharata 
that Visnu, as an almighty saviour, appeared from time to time in 
human or animal form for the maintenance of the standard of 
righteousness in the world. "Paritrāņāya sādhunām vināšāya ca 
duskritām Dharmasamsthapanarthaya sambhavami yuge yuge”. 
«For the safety of the honest and for the destruction of the evil- 
doers, and for the establishment of dharma, I am born in different 
ages". In the sacred texts mention is made of these forms or 
incarnations which became known as the avatāras. The worship of 
the incarnations was no doubt a notable feature of Vaisnavism of 
the Gupta period. There is a reference to the Vamana (Dwarf) 
avatāra with Visnu and the Varaha (Boar), Matsya (Fish) and 
Kurma (Tortoise) avataras in the Satpatha and other Brāhmaņas. 
The late Nàrayaniya section of the Mahābhārata** refers to ten 
avatāras, viz., Boar, Dwarf, Man-lion (Nrisimha), Man (Vasudeva- 
Krisna), Rama, Bhargava, Rama Dāsarathi, Hamsa, Kurma, Matsya 
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and Kalki. The Matsya Pu-üpa** mentions three divine avatāras, 
viz, Narayana, Narasimha (Nrisimha) and Vāmaņa and seven 
human avatāras, viz., Dattatreya, Māndhātri, Jamadagni's son 
Rama, Dāsaratha's son Rama, Vedavyāsa, Buddha and Kalki. 
The Vayu Purana gives a list of ten avatāras but instead 
of mentioning the name of the Buddha, it speaks of Krisna. 
The Harivamsa has a list of ten avatāras. But in the place of 
Matsya, Kurma, Raima anc the Buddha, it describes Lotus, Datta 
(Dattatreya), Kešava and Vyasa. It should be mentioned here that 
several epigraphical records of the Gupta Age give us an indication 
that the worship of some of the avatáras became popular during 
this period. The Eran Stone Boar Inscription?? of the time of 
Toramāna (c. 500-515 A.D.) of the modern Sagar district of Madhya 
Pradesh states the construction of a temple of Narayana “who has 
the form of a boar” by Dhanyavisnu. The Damodarpur Inscrip- 
tion?? of the reign of Budha Gupta mentions the Svetavarāhasvāmin 
who represents the Varaha Avatara. An inscription found in the 
Vaidyanatha temple at Deoghara in Bihar records the establishment 
of the image of the god Nrihari (Man-lion) in a temple built by 
King Adityasena and Queer Šrī Konadevi. Sculptural evidences 
are available to prove the spread and popularity of the worship of 
some of the avatàras during the Gupta period. The colossal figure 
of Varüha (Boar) in stone of the fifth century A. D. was found at 
Udayagiri in the Bhopal state.*? The figure of Narasimha (Man- 
Lion) in sand stone of aboat the sixth century A.D. was unearthed 
at Besnagar.?* Another figure of Narasimha was discovered at 
Basarh.?? 


The worship of Laksmi became very popular during the Gupta 
period and this is no doubt another important feature of Vaigņavism 
of this age. The Brāhmaņical Hindus and the Buddhists before the 
christian era used to worship this goddess under the name of Sirima 
Devatā Laksmi. The Bharhut Tope and a few silver coins of the 
Mahāksatrapa Rajuvula of Mathura bear her figure.** But her 
position at that time was very negligible. When the Guptas brought 
the unification of India a great movement took place in the history 
of Vaisnavism. It is generally believed that the “enthronement of 
Laksmi besides Narayana as the centre of Vaisnava worship." ** was 
the movement made by the Vaisnavas in the Gupta Age. 
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Vaisņavism and the non-Brahmanical Faiths of Ancient India — -' 


It is interesting to say something about the relation of Vaisnavism 
to other non-Brahmanical creeds. In this context, we may refer to 
the Ajivikas, Jainism and Buddhism and their close connections 
with the doctrine of Vaisnavism. . 


Vaisnavism and the Ajivikas 


Makkhali Gosala, a contemporary of the Buddha, was a prominent 
figure in the religious history of the sixth century B.C. His followers 
were known as the Ajivikas. According to Kern,*5 the Ajivika 
sect was à sub-division of the Bhàgavata sect. Dr. Buhler?* agrees 
with him fully. The Ajivikas accepted Nanda Vachchha as their 
first teacher. The Puranas give this epithet “the child of Nanda” 
to Krisņa Vasudeva. : 


Vaisnavism and Jainism 


The Jainas believed that Vasudeva was related to the Arhat 
Aristanemi." Vasudeva and Baladeva occupied important posi- 
tions among the sixty-three Salākā-Purushas.** The first Jaina 
Upāūga known as the Aupapatika Sūtra refers to Baladeva and 
Váàsudeva.?? 

A.B. Keith says something about the Jaina faith. He remarks,*? 
"the (Jaina) faith is deeply permeated with Hindu influences and 
especially with influence of Krsna worship". N. Macnico] also 
refers to this faith. He thinks,** “In its original democratic 
character and in its universalism, we have two notes of theism which 
the sect of Mahavira may have learned from such worship as that 
of Vásudeva-Krisna". 


Vaisņavism and Buddhism 


The Ghata Jàtaka** mentions Vasudeva as a brother and 
contemporary of Ghata. Here Ghata has been identified with 
the Buddha himself, while the former has been identified with 
Sariputta. r : 

There are certain evidences to show that Vaisnavism has exer- 
cised a great influence upon Buddhism. It is believed that the 
Buddhists and the Jainas have taken up the ideas of the Ahimsa 
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"doctrine of the- Chhāndogya' Upānisad. Some: of the passages of 
the Saddharmapuņģarika remind us the verses of the Gita. In the 
Saddharmapuņģarika, XV, 7-9, the Buddha states :. “Repeatedly 
am I born in the world of the living ......... Isee how the creatures 
are afflicted ...... I will reveal to them the true law".** The famous 
Buddhist writer A$vaghosa's Mahāyāna$raddhotpāda (Awakening 
of Faith) also shows the influence of the Bhāgavadgītā upon 
it.44 Teitaro Suzuki, the translator of the Awakening of Faith, 
remarks: “A supplementary point to be noticed in Aévaghosa is 
the abundance of similar thoughts and passages with those in the 
Bhāgavadgītā”. 45 Krisna says in the Bhagavad Gita: “I am 
immortality and also death; and I, Arjuna, am that which is 
‘and that which is not".** The Awakening of Faith also refers to 
the same ideas. It states, “The Soul as birth-and- death.comes 
forth from the Tathagata’s womb. But the immortal (i.e., such- 
ness) and the mortal (ie., birth and death: coincide with each 
other".*"  . I E i 
Several scholars say something about the Buddhist tradition. 
N: Macnicol observes, “the Buddhist tradition certainly moves in 
a Krishnaite atmosphere".** H. C. Raychaudhuri says that Senart 
and Poussin think, “there wes an intimate relation between the new 
„way of deliverence and the old theistic cults of India, and affirm 
with confidence that devout worshippers of. Narayana had much to 
do in the making.of the Buddhist doctrine even from its incep- 
tion". *? According to K.P. Jayaswal,*9? the custom of worshipp- 
ing footprints was already in practice before the time of the 
Buddha. It is certain that the Buddhists have borrowed this idea 
from it. š 
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> LIFE OF BUDDHA IN THE BUDDHACARITA 


— Bela Bhattacharya 


It is indeed very difficult to compile a systematic and continuóus 
biography of Lord Buddha from the extant texts in the Buddhist 
literature. The isolated events are. however, found in some of the 
Suttas in the Nikāyas like the Digha, Majjhima, Amguttara and the 
Vinaya texts. The Nidàna kathà of the játaka also depicts the life 
of Buddha but this work also does not give a complete picture of 
Buddha life. Several stray incidents of Buddha's life are also found 
in the Paccuppanna Vatthus of the jataka stories. If we turn to 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts we should also mention the famous work 
Lalitavistāra for the life of Gautama Buddha. Now, we must turn 
to ASvaghosa’s famous work on the life of Buddha entitled the 
Buddhacarita. 


A$vaghosa's Buddhacarita is a biography of Buddha. It deals 
with the life history of Lord Buddha from the birth of the prince 
Siddhartha upto the attainment of enlightenment. 


The Buddhacarita was written in fourteen cantos. The first 
canto opens with a description of the paramount ruler Suddhodana 
belonging to the race of Sákyas. The first canto is 'Birth of the 
Holy one’, Suddhodana belongs to the race of Sākyas. He rules 
over the earth, causing delight to all concerned like the autumnal 
moon. His wife was Māyā. One night queen Maya dreamt a white 
elephant ‘seemed to enter her womb. Immediately after this she 
becomes pregnant and goes to the forest named Lumbini. The 
queen gives birth to the son. After a few days the ascetic Asita says 
that the child will attain enlightenment and to arrange for liberation 
of all bonded beings.! Having heard this news the king first of all 
experiences grief and then the king thinks himself fortunate because 
the child will show the path for liberation to all beings some day. 


J. Prayojanam yattu mamopayane tanme $rnu pritimupehi ca tvam./' 


Divya mayādityapade Sruta Vagvodhaya jātastanayastaveti./ I 
Buddhacarita, Canto 1, Verse 57. 
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The second canto narrates ‘Life in the Palace’. Gradually the 
child attains maturity. He ecquires efficiency in all the subjects of 
learning. The king marriages him to Yosodharā, Within a few 
years she gives birth to the scn Ráhula. 


The third canto discusses “The Prince's Perturbation’. King 
Suddhodana is thinking that he will hand over the responsibility of 
kingdom to his son, at that time Siddhartha conveys his desire to 
pay a visit to the pleasure-2rove. King Suddhodana approves his 
proposal. He makes a nice pleasure garden. One day the prince 
wants to visit the pleasure garden and his father gives him permission 
for the same. The roads are adorned by the affairs so that the 
prince may not come across any unpleasant sight on his way. 
Chandaka, the charioteer dr.ves the chariot. First day the prince 
sees an old man who is toothless and grey haired. The charioteer 
replies that this is decrepitude which puts an end to beauty, strength, 
joy and attraction.* The prince gets perturbed. The next time, 
he sees a man suffering from due to illness and groaning with pain. 
The man has been effected by disease and has made his belly swell, 
his body quivering, his arms drooping and his frame pale * The 
prince has never seen such a suffering man. The prince asked the 
charioteer about this man. The charioteer replies that all men must 
suffer from illness. None car escape from the hand of this calamity. 
Next the prince sees a corpse on the way to pleasure garden. The 
corpse is carried on bier šo the cemetery and the friends and the 
members of his family are lamenting. The princes asks the charioteer 
as before. The charioteer replies this is a dead man. Everyman 


1. Vayaáca Kaumāramatītya samyak samprápya kale pratipattikarma./ 
Alpairahobhih bahu varsagamyā jagraha vidyah svakulanurapah.// 
Buddhacarita, Canto 11, Verse 24. 

2. Rüpasya hantri vyasanam balasya $okasya yonirnidhanam ratīnām./ 
Ná$ah smrtinam ripurindriyanámesa jarà náma yayaisa bhagnah// 
Buddhacarita, Canto III, Verse-30. 

3. Sthülodarah $vásacalaccharIrah srastamsabahah kršapāņdugātrah./ 
Ambeti vācam karunam trubāņah param samă éritya narah ka esah.// 
Buddhacarita, Canto HI, Verse 41. 
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must die one day or other. He is being thrown away to-day by 
his relations." The prince comes back to the pleasure grove. . 


The fourth canto is ‘The Women Rejected’. King Suddhodana 
employes women for the mental change of the prince. But the 
prince is not moved. Suddhodana has no peace of mind. In the 
meantime one day the prince moves in the pleasure-grove, he comes 
across a mendicant and the prince comes to know that he has taken 
to the life of the mendicant out of fear from birth and death. 
Hearing this the prince is moved and decides the life of a mendicant. 
But Suddhodana is shocked and tries to desist his son from entering 
into the life of a mendicant but he fails. 


The fifth canto dwells on *Flight'. Then the prince leaves the 
palace room aud enters his wife's bedroom to take a last glimpse of 
his wife and a child. He leaves the palace at the dead of night. He 
leaves his royal robes: He rides on his noble horse Kanthaka and 
reaches the river Anomā early in the morning. He gets down from 
his horse and leaves all his ornaments to the charioteer, Chandaka, 


The sixth canto discusses ‘The Dismissal of Chandaka'. After 
reaching the hermitage to Bhürgava, the prince requests Chandaka 
to return to the city. The charioteer requests him to return home. 
His old father, the affectionate mother, the loving wife and the 
lovely child are waiting for him. 


The seventh canto narrates ‘Entry into the penance grove’. The 
prince here declares his firm determination. He wants to take 
meditation and to show the path of liberation to humanity. 


The Eighth canto is ‘Lamentation in the Palace’. When the 
charioteer returns, the citizens crowding the streets. Yosodharà 
condemns her own cruel heart. 


The nineth canto is ‘The deputation to the Prince’. Again the 
prime minister is sent to bring back the prince. But he fails to 
produce their desired results. The prince expresses his profound 
disgust. 

o EC g 
j. Buddhindriyapra nagunairvijuktah supto visamjūastrņakāsthabhūtah.) 
Samvardhya samrakshya ca yatnavadbhih priyapriyaistyajyata esah kopi// 
Buddhacarita, Canto III, Verse-57. 
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The tenth canto discusses ‘Srenya’s Visit; The prime minister 
again says to offer one hal? of his kingdom to the prince and says 
that he wants to thrive in the prosperity of this new young friend.’ 


The eleventh canto discusses ‘The Passions Spurned’. Hearing 
the news of the prince, Bimbisāra, the ruler of Magadha tries to 
change the mind of the prince. But the prince is not agreed. 


The twelveth canto is devoted to “Visit to Ārāģa'. Then the 
prince goes to Ārāda. The oid teacher, Ārāda expresses his opinion 
but the prince is not satisfied with him. He sits alone in the forest 
and engages himself in deep meditation for absolute emancipation. 


The thirteenth canto discusses ‘Defeat to Mara’. Mara tries to 
move the determination of the prince but fails. The prince remains 
unmoved in his resolution. He is determined for the perfection in 
the ten Pāramitās in the previous birth. I 


The fourteenth canto is ‘Enlightenment’, The price engages 
himself in deep meditation and becomes able to find out the path 
leading to salvation of mankind At dawn, he attains the knowledge 
of emancipation. The prince Gautama thus becomes a Buddha 
(The Enlightened One). 


But we regret the famous poet Asvaghosa who composed a 
monumental work like the Buddhacarita did not complete various 
important incidents associated with the life of Buddha. He practi- 
cally omitted the missionary activities and also the last phase of 
Buddha’s life. Yet we may say that the Buddhacarita comes out as 
a real Kavya, in the characteristic features of a true specimen of 
Poetic Art. 


1. Evam hi na syāt svajanavemardah kālakrameņāpi $amaárayá érih / 
Tasmātkurusva pranayan mayi tvam sadbhih Sahiya hi satam 
samrddhīh.// 

Buddhacarita, Canto X, Verse-26. 
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APPATI - PUGGALA* 


—Samaresh Bandyopadhyay 


The credit of drawing the attention of scholars for the first 
time to the expression appati-puggala goes to the renowned scholar 
of Pali the late Professor B.M. Barua.' Referring to the Digha- 
nikāya mentioning the expression loke appati-puggala” and quoting 
the Majjkimanikāya passage? Santassa bhiripafifiassa mahüpafifiassa 
vitalobhassa tathūgatassa | sugatassa appatipuggalassa vītalobhassa 
visdradassa nipumassa* Bhagavato tassa sāvako'ham-asmi, he obser- 
ves? that the Buddha is extolled as appati-puggala, a person 
“without a compeer"', a-sama, "one who is unrivalled” and anopama, 
“one who is incomparable", in the Pali Nikāyas. 


As it may, however, be pointed out, the expression appati- 
puggala elso occurs in certain other Nikāyas. Thus, the Samyutta- 
nikāya,* besides having in it the same Dīghanikāya passage referred 
to by Barua, also mentions the expression in the passage’ **Yada 
buddho abhiffüaya dhammacakkam pavattayi sadevakassa lokassa 
sattha appatipuggalo". This very passage is also noticeable in the 
Anguttaranikaya*® in which the expression is also found to be quoted 
in another passage? which runs as follows : 


* Fkapuggalo bhikkhave loke upajjamāno uppajjati 
adutiyo asahüyo appatimo appatisamo appatibhago 
cppati-puggalo asamo asamasamo dipadāņam aggo. 
Katamo ekapuggalo ? Tathāgato araham sammā sambuddho.”’ 


Mention of the expression under consideration is also found in the 
Therigátha,'? Apadāna,?* aad the Cullaniddesa' * of the Khudda- 
kanikayc. The Jātakanidānakathā mentions it too.** 


This article is prepared to pay homage to the late Professor B. M. Barua in 
his birth centenary. 

I extend my sincere thanks to Dr. Sadhanchandra Sarkar, Assistant 
Protessor of Pali, Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta, for sparing some of 
his valuable time to help me to check certain references of this article from 
literary texts, in the collection of the library of the Government Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, and in his personal collection. 
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Of the non-cannonical Pali texts in which the expression has 
been traced, mention may be made of the Milindapafiho,! * Saman- 
tapasadika,! 5 Dhammapadatthakatha, ^ — Visuddhimagga'" and the 
Buddhavamsatthakathā.** In some Buddhist Sanskrit works like 
the Avadanasatakam,** | Divyüvadána,?? Mahdavastu®* and the 
Mahüvyutpatti?*? it occurs as aprati-pudgalah, while the Lalitavis- 
tara** has the form aprati-pungalah for it. 


According to Barua,** appati-puggala, a-sama and anopama are 
all synonymous of advitiya-purusa, an expression which is found to 
occur, as pointed out by the well-known epigraphist the late 
Professor D.C. Sircar, in a Patna Museum stone inscription dated 
in the year 16 (of the Kaņiska era).*® Sircar has translated 
advitiya-purusa as “the person-having-no second (i.e. the Buddha)’’,?° 
the installation of an image of whom for the welfare, happiness 
and wealth of all creatures has been recorded in the said ins- 
cription. 


The foregoing discussion shows that the description of the 
Buddha as a unique personality of the literary texts is well corro- 
borated by an inscription of the year 16 of the Kusāņa king 
Kaniska I. i 


Interestingly enough, as we may point out, the popularity of 
the description of the Buddha as “without a compeer” “unrivalled”, 
*$ncomparable" or **having-no-second" in as early as the Kusāņa 
period seems to be further evident from a coin of Kaniska I. 


The coin, published by P. Gardner, in his work The Coins of the 
Greek and Scythian Kings of Bactria and India in the British 
Museum,?" more than sixty years before Professor Barua or 


7 Professor Sircar wrote on appati-puggala or advitiya-purusa, may be 


described as follows : 
Size—1'05" ; Metal— Copper 


Obverse: King standing to left by an altar ; holds in left hand 
spear ; right-hand extended over altar; barbarous 
inscription PAO KANHPKI. I 


Reverse: Buddha, standing facing, nimbate ; his right hand 
raised as in teaching; in the left, wallet ; to left 
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monogram, inscription in the right field from top to 
bottom OAYOBOY, in the. left field from be: to. 
bottom CAKAMA. i S i 


Gardner took?! thé reverse legend OA YOBO Y CAKAMA ‘as a 
transcript of Advaya Buddha sākyamuni, and, as has’ been recorded' 
by him, “the word advaya is due to a suggestion of Mr. Bendall". 
But, as has been pointed out by us elsewhere,** if OA YOBOY isa 
transcript of Advaya and ZAKAMA that of: Sakyamuni, then 
OAYOBOY CAKAMA should be regarded as a transcript of Advaya 
Šākyamuni and not of Adxaya Buddha .Sàkyamuni, as Gardner 
suggested. In other words, the name Buddha does not form a part 
of the legend, although there 3s little doubt that the, standing figure 
accompanying the legend is taat of the Buddha. 


Regarding the meaning of the word advaya, it has been stated? 
that ‘the full form would be advaya-vādin, “he who speaks of the 
one (knowledge)". `I this icterpretation of the legend is believed to 
be correct, then the meanirg of the legend OA YOBOY CAKAMA 
will be “the Sakya sage, who speaks of the one knowledge". But, as 
we have tried to show else-vhere,*? since the word advaya literally 
means "not two p. “only”, **without a second” or “unique”? the 
legend may be interpreted as "the unique Šākya sage" and this 
interpretation of the legend seems to be supported by the description 
ofthe Buddha as appati-pugzala in the literary works referred to 
above and the mention of the Buddha as advitiya-purusa in the 
Patna Museum inscription, a: noted above. 


A. K. Coomaraswamy?? has made reference to a copper coin 
of Kaniska I depicting a seated figure of the Buddha and according 
to him, the intended reading of the reverse legend is Go [ tama ] 
Boydo. D.C. Sircar?* thinks that “the reference is probably to the 
first part of the legend OduoEou Sakamāna i.e. Advaya-Šākyamuni " 
But since the coin with the legend OA YOBOY CAKAMA depicts 
the standing figure of the Buddha and not seated, as noticed above, 
the contention of Sircar does.not seem correct. Moreover, it has 
escaped the notice of Sircur that Coomaraswamy himself has also 
noticed** the standing Buddha' coin in the same article. 


B. N. Mukherjee,** however, reads (S)r (?) Go Boudo on the 
basis of a few newly noticed coins of the sanre variety on which 
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Coomaraswamy likes us to. read Go [fama] .Boydo «and, in -his 
opinion, “Srgo or Sogo obviously alludes to Sakya tribe and the 
legend Sogo Boudo or S (r) (a*) go Boudo distinguishes the seated 
figure as representing the: Šākya sage Gautama’ Buddha". 3 


There is, no doubt that the letter Go may stand for Gotama, as 
Coomaraswamy intends us to take, but, as has been pointed out by 
us elsewhere,*7. on the coin under discussion, there is no space after 
Go and before B, to accommodate any letter after Go and if Go is 
really intended for’Gotama, it is not easy to explain why the name 
is mentioned in an abbreviated form dropping tama'in the legend. 
Moreover, it ‘is well known that the Buddha was known by the 
name Gautama ‘prior to his enlightenment and hence, as bas also 
been pointed out by us*® when the figure is represented in a posture 
of benediction, as has been the representation of the seated Buddha 
on the coin, it can hardly be expected that the name Gautama would 
be mentioned. 


In the circumstances if the legend, Go' Boudo read originally on 
the coin by Gardner? is taken as it is and if Mukherjee’s reading 
of Sr or So before Go on the basis of a few newly noticed coins 
mentioned above is accepted, then Srgo or Sogo Boudo may be 
faken to stand for Šākya Buddha, whose seated figure with legs 
crossed and. arms in posture of benediction is depicted on the 


coin.» * x n 


Notes and References. 


1. Journ. Roy. As. Soc. Beng., Lettēts, Vol. XIV, 1948, p. 119. 
2 Edited by T. W. Rhys Davids. and J. E. Carpenter, Vol. IT, Pali Text 
Society, London, 1947, p. 157- A n 
Line 1. Parinibbute Bhagavati Saha parinibbānā Brahmā 
Line 2: Sahampati imam Gathay abhisi : 
Line 3. ‘Sabbe’ vi nikkhipissanti bhuta loke sdmussayam 
Line 4. Yathā etādiso Satthà loke appatipuggalo 
-Line 5. Tathāgato balappatto sambuddho parinibbuto’ti. M 


3. Edited by. V. Trenckner, Vol. I, Pali, Text Society, London, 1935, 
p. 386. ta ' 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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nirupamassa according to Barua's reading (cf. Journ. Roy. As. Soc. 
Beng , Letters, Vol. XIV, 1948, p. 119), 


Ibid., p. 119. ' 


The Samyutta-Nikaya of the Suttapitaka, edited by M. Léon Feer, 
London, 1884, Part J, p.158, Lines 27 ff. T. W. Rhys Davids and 
J. E. Carpenter adopt the reading Sabbe'vi in place of Sabbeva of Léon 
Feer. 


Ibid., Part IN, Pali Text Society, 1890, p. 86, lines, 1-2. 


Edited by Rev. Richard Moris, Pali Text Society Text Series No. 4, 
London, 1888, Reprinted 1955, Reprinted 1976, Vol. Il (as mentioned 
on the cover) or Part II (as mentioned on the Title Page), p. 34. 


Ibid., Pali Text Society, London, 1885, 2nd Edition by A. K» Warder, 
1961, Vol. I (as mentioned on the cover) or Part I (as mentioned 
on the Title page), p. 22, lines 24 ff. 


Atthi sakyakule jato Buddho appatipuggalo | 

so me dhammam adesesi ditthtnam samatikkamam || 

(Therigatha, edited by N. K. Bhagwat, Ist Edition, Bombay, 
1937, p. 18). 


Edited by Lilley, p. 156, line 7 reads 

Na hi disvüna passissam jinem appatipuggalam. 
Cf. also ibid , p. 305, line 30 reading 

Kena tam pūjayissāma ? appameyo anupamo 
atul’ asamo viro jino appatipuggalo. 


The Pali Text Society Edition. 1918, 1.51,6, as cited in the work 4 
Critical Pali Dictionary, Begun by V. Trenckner and revised, continued 
and edited by D. Anderson and Helmer Smith, Vol. I, Copenhagen, 
1924, p. 301. 


" Siddhatthassa aparena asamo appatipuggalo| 

anantasilo amitayaso Tisso lokagganáyako "ti (Cf. The Jataka Together 
with its Commentary being tales of the Anterior Births of Gotama Buddha, 
for the First time edited in the original Pali by V. Fausboll, Vol. I, Pali 
Text Society, London, First Published by Trūbner & Co., 1877, 
Reprinted, 1962, p. 40, lines 27-28). The same passage is also found 
to be mentioned in the Buddhavamsatthakatha, as will be seen below, 


+ 


The Milindapafiho (being dialogues between king Milinda and the Buddhist 
sage Nagasena) The Pal Text, edited by V. Trenckner, The Royal 
Asiatic Society, London, 1928, p. 239, 

line 5...... Yadi maharaja dve sammasambuddha 

line 6 ekakkhane uppajjeyyum, aggo Buddho ti yam vacanan 

line 7 tam miccha bhaveyya, jettho Buddho ti yam vacanam tam 

line 8 tam micchā bhaveyya, settho Buddho ti yam vacanam tam 

line 9 miccha bhaveyya, visittho Buddho ti-uttamo Buddho 
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15. 


16. 


17, 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


À 


line 10 ti-pavaro Buddho ti-asamo Buddho ti-asama- 

line 11 samo Buddho ti-appatimo Buddho ti-appatibhago 
line 12 Buddho ti-apptipuggalo Buddho ti yam vacanam tam 
line 13 miccha bhaveyya. 


Samantapāsādikā (Buddhaghosa's Commentary on the Vinaya Pitaka) 
Vol. I, edited by J. Takakusu and M. Nagai, Pali Text Society, London, 
First Published 1924, Reprinted 1975, p. 120, 

line 9 stlagunenapi asamo asamasamo appatimo 

line 10 appatibhāgo appatipuggalo-pe- 

line 11 vimuttifianadassanagugenápi. The same passage also occurs in 
the Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa, as we shall see below. 


Dhammapadatthakatha (The Commentary on the Dhammapada), Vol. Ht, 
edited by H. C. Norman, Pali Text Society, First Published 1906, 
Reprinted 1970, p. 114, 

line 6 Bhagava sīlādīhi gunehi asamo 

line 7 apatipuggalo'ti pasīdanti, ...... 
Edited by C.A F. Rhys Davids, Reprinted in one Volume, 1975, p. 207, 
line.16. As noted above, the same passage also occurs in the 
Samanta pasadika. 


**Siddhatthassa aparena asamo appatipuggalo 

anantasīlo amitayaso Tisso lokagganāyako”, XVIII. 1 

(cf. Madhuratthavilasint Nama Buddhavamsatthakatha of Bhadantácariya 
Buddhadatta Mahāthera, edited by I. B. Horner, Published for the Pali 
Text Society by Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1945, 
p.228). As noted above, the passage is also found mentioned in the 
Játakanidàariakatha. 

Evamvidho yatra sasta lokesvapratipudgalah | 

Tathagato-balapraptah caksusman parinirvrttah J| s . 
(Avadūnašataka, edited by S, S. Speyer, St. Petersburg. 19C6-09, Vol. II, 
p. 199, lines 1-2). Aprati-pudgalah has also been read as aprati-pungalal 
in which form, as we shall see below, the expression is mentioned in the 
Lalitavistara. 


Edited by E. B. Cowell and R: A. Neil, Cambridge, 1886, p. 393, line 13 
(idam amrtam udaram agryabodhim hy adhigatam apratipudgalena tena). 


Edited by Senart, Paris, 1882- 897, Vol. I, p. 219, 


line 9 Yadarthafica viloketi disam apratipudgalah | 
tatráhamügamam vaksye upadesam manoramam || 


Cf. also Vol. IJ, p. 141, 

line 11 Tada hikkarahakkara devasamghà pramumcisu | 

line 12 sadhu sadhu mahāsattva sadhu apratipudgala [| 
In R.G. Basak's edition the two lokas are to be found in Vol. T, 
Calcutta, 1963, p. 267 and Vol. II, Calcutta, 1965, p. 198 respectively. 
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22. 


23, 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 


30. 
31. 


32. 
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2nd Edition by Minorov, St. Petersburg, 1911, p. 1, line 8. 

Edited by Herausgegeben Von Dr. S. Leffmann, Halle, 1902, p. 126, 
liné 11 Devadevo hyaridevah sarvadevottamo vibhuh | $ 
line (2 asamašca višig*ašca lokesvapratipungalah ||. 


_ Also ibid, p. 313, 


line 16  Yathà tavaiso *avavega ugraļ 
tadvadyadi sya.suramanusinam | 
line 17 sarve samagrazi na te samarthah 
kartum rajamapratipuigalasya || 
and also ibid, p. 358, 
line 7 Udgatastvam mahāprājīto lokesvapratipungalah | 
line 8 Jokadharmairal ptastvam jalasthamiva patkajah || 
P.L. Vaidya’s edition (Darthanga, 1958, pp. 89, 228, 259) has the reading 
apratipudgalah for apratipurgalah. 
Journ Roy. As. Soc. Beng., Letters, Vol. XIV, No. 2, 1948, p. 119. 
Ibid., p. 119. 
Ibid., p. 120. 
London, 1886, pp. 133, 290 and Plate XXVII.:2and not XVII. 2 as 
mentioned in Coomaraswamy's The Origin of the Buddha Image (First 
Indian Edition. New Delhi, 1972), p. 38 and Journal of Ancient Indian 
History, Vol. HI, p. 444, line 2. Cf. our paper entitled ‘Note on a 
British Museüm Coin of Kaniska’ in the Journal of the Numismatic 


"Society of India, Vol. XXXVII, Part I, 1976, p. 123 and also our paper 


‘The Reverse Legends om Some Coins of Kaņiska I’ in the Journal of 


Ancient Indian History, VoL XIV, Parts 1-2, 1984, p. 240... 
Op. cit., p. Ixvi. 


Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. XXXVIII, Part I, 1976, 


p. 123 ; Journal of Ancien: Indian History, Vel. XIV, Parts I-I, 1984, 
pp. 240-41. 


Gardner, op. cit., p. lxvi, mote, 

Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. XXXVIII, Part I. 1976, 
p. 124 ; Journal of Ancient Indian History, Vol. XIV, Parts I-II, 1984, 
pp. 241-42. 

Cf Monier Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit- English Dictionary, Indian 
Institute, Oxford, 1899, p. 19. According to Monier-Williams, Advaya 
is also the name of a Buddha. He has, however, not cited any evidence 
in support of his statement. Advayah Buddhah ityamarah is noticed in 
a Bengali edition of the Sadda-Kalpadrumah, but the Amarakosa actually 
describes the Buddha as advayavadi as he has also been described in 
certain Buddhist Sanskrit texts (cf. Franklin Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary, Vol. II—Dictionary, London, 1953, 
p. 11). If, however, Advara as a name of the Buddha can be traced in 
any source of the Kugāņa »eriod, then the legend OAOBOY CAKAMA 
may also be taken as ‘Advzya (1.e. the Buddha), the Sakya sage’, whose 


standing figure accompanies the legend on the coin, as we have seen 
above. 
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33. Cf. ‘Origin of the Buddha Image’, Art Bulletin, 1926, Vol. XI, No. 4; 
reprinted in the Journal of Ancient Indian History, Vol. III, Parts 1-2, 
1970, p. 431. 

34. Ibid., p. 431, note 66. 

35. Cf. ibid., p. 444. 

36. Asiatic Society Monthly Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 11, December, 1981, p. 6; 
see also Journal of the Asiatic Society, Vol. XXIII, Nos, 3-4, 1981 (issued 
in August, 1983), Communication entitled *The Reverse Legend on a 
Variety of Kusana Coins’, pp. 110-11. 

37. Cf. Journal of Ancient Indian History, Vol. XIV, Parts 1-2, 1983-84, 


pp. 239-40, 

38. Loc. cit. 

39. Op. cit., p. 175 and Plate XXXII. 14. Gardner described the coin as 
follows : 


Obverse: PAO KA] NHPKI. The king standing at an altar. 
Reverse: JTO BOYAO. Buddha seated facing, cross-legged; arms 
in posture of benediction. 


Besides the above mentioned copper coins of Kaniska I, depicting the stan- 
ding or seated figure of the Buddha, some of his gold stater coins also bear on 
their reverse the representation of the standing figure of the Buddha (A 
Cunningham, “Coins of the Kushàns, or Great Yue-ti', The Numismatic Chro- 
nicle, Vol. XII, Third Series, Plate VIII. 7; Recently K. D. Bajpai has come 
actoss a coin of the same type ; cf. his article *Numimatics as a Source of Indian 
History’ in the Kusumañjali, New Interpretation of Indian Art and Culture— 
Sh. C. Sivaramamurti Commemoration Volume, edited by M. S. Nagaraja Rao, 
Delhi, 1987, Vol. II, p. 438). 


It may be interesting to note in this connection that on the reverse of certain 
copper coins of Kaniskal, published by Cunningham (op. cit., Plate VIII. 12 
and 14), Joe Cribb has read MHTPAYO BOY AO and, according to him, the 
figure accompanying the legend represents Boddhisattva Maitreya (cf. his article 
*Kaniska's Buddha Coins—The Official Iconography of Sákyamuni and 
Maitreya’, in Journal of the International Association of Buddhist Studies 
(1984), Vol. HI, No. 2, pp. 76-88 with plates. For an account of Maitreya, see 
B. Bhattacharyya, The Indian Buddhist Iconography, 2nd Edition, Calcutta, 
1958, pp. 80-81. R. Góbl (Munzpragung des Kušūnreiches, Wien, 1984, p. 79, 
No. 790, 1-3 ; cf. also Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. XLIX, 
1987, p. 44, note 1) has also published some copper coins of Kaņiska I 
bearing the legend MHTPAYO BOYAO (Maitreya Buddha). On some of the 
specimens published by Góbl, B. N. Mukherjee (Journal of the Numismatic 
Society of India, Vol. XLIX, 1987, pp. 44-45), however, reads AMHTOBOY and, 
according to him, “AMETOBOY = AMITABOY, meaning" “of Amitabha”, 
by the side of a meditative male at once reminds us of Amitābha, the dhyanr 
Buddha’. For an account of Amitábha, see B. Bhattacharyya, op. cit., 
pp. 49-50. 
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